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CHAPTER  I 


THE  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS  AND  THEIR  PEOPLE 

Introduction 

This  study  is  an  attempt  to  show  how  a foundation  for 
a broad  yet  definite  curriculum,  which  grows  out  of  the 
life  of  the  children  and  is  indigenous  to  the!  culture  of  the 
people,  may  be  developed  by  surveying  and  evaluating  the 
out-of-school  activities  of  children.  The  proposed  plan 
stresses  the  use  of  the  experiences  of  children  in  every  day 
life  as  a point  of  departure  for  school  instruction,  and 
describes  a method  by  which  a curriculum  may  be  con- 
structed which  directs  these  activities  toward  the  fulfilment 
of  adult  needs  for  citizenship  in  a changing  civilization.1 

The  study  is  based  on  the  concept  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  school  to  take  the  children  as  they  are  found  in  the 
daily  walks  of  life,  and  to  teach  them  to  live  increasingly 
broader  and  better  lives  on  each  succeeding  level  of  ma- 
turity. 

As  the  study  is  concerned  with  a foreign  situation,  chap- 
ter I is  directed  toward  furnishing  the  American  reader 
with  a description  of  some  of  the  salient  characteristics  of 
the  Philippine  Islands  and  their  inhabitants,  so  that  the 
following  chapters  will  become  more  meaningful.  The  real 
significance  of  many  of  the  groups  of  activities  presented 
in  chapter  II  will  be  lost  if  their  meanings  are  interpreted 
in  terms  of  American  life  with  its  temperate  climate,  broad 
expanse  of  territory,  large  scale  business,  mass  production, 
sanitary  systems,  mechanical  household  appliances,  etc.  In 
the  city  of  Manila  and  to  a lesser  degree  in  a few  other 
localities,  one  may  find  many  of  the  characteristics  of 
American  life,  but  these  are  exceptional  situations  which 


1 A more  complete  definition  of  the  problem  is  presented  in  Chapter  II,  p.  18  ff. 
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do  not  furnish  a good  cross-section  of  the  life  of  the  large 
mass  of  people  in  the  Philippines. 

The  material  presented  below  is  designed  to  assist  the 
reader  in  making  a mental  picture  of  the  environmental 
conditions  which  surround  the  activities  of  life  in  the  Phil- 
ippines. 


Location  and  Topography 

The  Philippine  Islands  are  situated  to  the  southeast  of 
Asia  between  the  China  Sea  on  the  west  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean  on  the  east.  They  lie  between  5°  and  22°  north 
latitude  and  117°  and  127°  east  longitude.  The  Philippine 
group  includes  ninety-six  principal  islands  ranging  in  area 
from  two  square  miles  to  40,814  square  miles  with  a 
total  area  of  approximately  114,000  square  miles,2  which 
is  slightly  larger  than  the  state  of  Arizona. 

These  islands  are  of  volcanic  origin.  There  are  many 
low  mountain  ranges,  and  only  a few  of  the  peaks  reach 
a height  of  nine  thousand  feet.  Much  valuable  hardwood 
timber  grows  on  the  slopes  of  these  ranges.  The  mass  of 
the  population  lives  in  the  flat,  fertile  valleys  between  the 
ranges  or  on  the  coastal  plains.  The  lowlands  are  well 
suited  to  the  growing  of  rice  which  is  the  principal  food 
of  the  people. 

Temperature 

The  temperature  of  the  Philippines  is  uniformly  high, 
rarely  falling  below  70°  F.  or  rising  above  90°  F.  in  most 
localities.3  In  central  Luzon  and  the  western  parts  of  other 
islands,  there  are  six  warm  months,  April  through  Septem- 
ber, the  warmest  being  the  month  of  May.  The  lowest 
temperatures  are  recorded  in  January.  During  the  dry 
season  the  mean  temperature  usually  ranges  around  82°  F. 
A temperature  of  100°  F.  is  very  rare.  Mean  tempera- 
tures for  the  rainy  seasons  ordinarily  range  between  78°  F. 
and  80°  F.  Sections  of  Mountain  Province  and  of  the 


2 Statistical  Bulletin  of  the  Philippines,  1929.  Twelfth  Number*.  Bureau  of  Com- 
merce and  Industry.  Manila:  Bureau  of  Printing,  1930,  pp.  1-3. 

8 Coronas,  Jose.  The  Climate  and  Weather  of  the  Philippines , 1903  to  1918, 
p.  73. 
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provinces  of  Cavite,  Bukidnon  and  Lanao,  being  located 
on  plateaus,  enjoy  a somewhat  cooler  climate. 

Humidity 

The  great  abundance  of  rains,  luxuriant  tropical  vegeta- 
tion that  keeps  the  water  in  the  soil,  the  variety  of  pre- 
vailing winds  in  the  different  seasons,  and  the  nearness 
of  all  sections  to  the  sea,  tend  to  produce  a relatively  high 
humidity.  The  mean  humidity  generally  ranges  between 
76  per  cent  and  85  per  cent. 

Rainfall 

The  average  annual  rainfall  for  the  Philippines  is  ap- 
proximately 93  inches;  all  regions  have  an  annual  rainfall 
of  at  least  36  inches.  As  the  periods  of  rain  and  drought 
alternate  it  is  apparent  that  the  distribution  of  rainfall 
throughout  the  year  is  very  uneven.  In  the  rainy  season 
the  rivers  become  rushing  torrents,  floods  occur,  bridges 
and  roads  are  constantly  being  washed  out,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  keep  transportation  routes  open.  On  the  other  hand 
the  problem  of  securing  sufficient  water  often  becomes 
acute  in  the  dry  season.  In  some  regions  there  are  months 
when  it  is  almost  impossible  to  raise  fresh  garden  foods; 
fields  are  parched  and  cracked,  and  the  dust  in  the  roads 
is  inches  deep. 

Rainy  and  dry  seasons  vary  somewhat  in  length  in  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  islands,  and  occur  at  different  times 
of  the  year.  In  central  Luzon  the  months  of  July,  August 
and  September  are  excessively  rainy,  whereas  in  the  east- 
ern coastal  regions  the  heaviest  rains  come  in  December 
and  January.  The  seasonal  changes  in  the  monsoon  and 
the  mountain  ranges  which  separate  these  two  regions  are 
responsible  for  this  condition. 

The  People  of  the  Philippines 

The  estimated  population  is  12,470,000  of  which  89.3 
per  cent  are  Christians,  3.3  per  cent  are  Mohammedans 
and  7.4  per  cent  are  pagans.4  Practically  the  entire  popu- 

4 Miller,  Hugro  H.  and  Policy,  Mary  E.  Intermediate  Geography.  Boston : Ginn 
and  Company.  1932.  Appendix,  pp.  ii-iii. 
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lation  is  composed  of  natives  of  the  Philippines.  They 
are  of  the  Malay  or  brown  race  with  considerable  infusion 
of  Chinese  and  some  Spanish  and  American  blood.  The 
mixed  blood  is  being  rapidly  assimilated  into  the  native 
stock.0 

One  is  frequently  confronted  with  the  conception  that 
the  Philippine  Islands  are  inhabited  by  more  or  less  prim- 
itive, barbarous  and  lawless  tribes.  Nothing  could  be  fur- 
ther from  the  truth.  There  is  still  a very  small  minority 
of  the  people  in  the  recesses  of  the  mountains  and  in  in- 
accessible, undeveloped  regions  which  has  not  advanced 
to  a high  state  of  civilization.  These  tribes  are  considered 
by  the  Filipino  people  in  much  the  same  manner  as  we 
look  upon  the  Indian  tribes  in  the  United  States.  The 
large  majority  of  the  people  are  civilized,  law-abiding  and 
peaceful.  As  for  personal  safety  and  protection,  life  and 
limb  are  probably  much  safer  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
than  in  the  streets  of  an  American  city. 

The  Filipinos  are  tractable  and  very  hospitable.  Homes 
are  always  open  to  the  visitor  and  the  stranger.  Every- 
thing possible  is  done  to  make  a visitor  comfortable,  and 
oft  times  a family  undergoes  considerable  inconvenience 
to  make  his  stay  pleasant.  To  offer  reimbursement  to  the 
host  is  considered  as  an  insult  even  though  a considerable 
amount  of  the  family’s  monthly  budget  has  been  expended 
for  imported  foreign  foods  and  delicacies  or  for  entertain- 
ment. The  foreigner,  who  is  unacquainted  with  the  mores 
of  the  country  and  unconsciously  violates  them,  quickly 
learns  that  the  Filipino  is  proud  and  very  sensitive. 

The  rushing,  crowding,  hustling  and  brusqueness  of 
American  life  has  no  counterpart  in  the  life  of  the  Fili- 
pinos. The  tempo  of  life  is  much  slower  and  more  delib- 
erate than  in  the  United  States.  Yet,  for  a tropical  peo- 
ple, the  Filipinos  are  industrious. 

The  Filipino  people  have  suffered  rather  severe  economic 
losses  because  they  do  not  seem  to  take  readily  to  com- 
mercial and  industrial  undertakings,  and  have  left  the  de- 


B Labor . Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Com- 
munications, Vol.  8,  No.  26,  March,  1927.  Manila:  Bureau  of  Printing,  1927.  p.  1. 
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velopment  of  these  enterprises  to  foreigners.  Retail  trades 
are  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese;  the  Japan- 
ese are  rapidly  gaining  control  of  the  abaca  industry,  and 
the  sugar  and  tobacco  industries  are  largely  controlled  by 
occidental  capital.  Perhaps  this  condition  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  under  the  Spanish  rule  the  native  was  not  given 
much  opportunity  to  participate  in  industrial  enterprises 
and,  consequently,  lacks  training  in  conducting  business. 
The  next  few  years  will  probably  see  a profound  change 
as  a new  generation  trained  in  business  is  rising. 

In  politics  and  in  government  the  Filipinos  have  shown 
much  talent,  and  rapid  strides  in  advancement  have  been 
made.  The  Senate,  House  of  Representatives,  government 
bureaus,  provincial  and  municipal  offices  are  all  in  the 
hands  of  Filipinos.  All  domestic  laws  are  Filipino  made 
and  are  enforced  by  Filipinos.  This  achievement  is  re- 
markable when  it  is  considered  that  democratic  self-gov- 
ernment in  these  islands  is  only  thirty  years  old. 

The  Filipinos  have  also  shown  an  aptitude  for  the  pro- 
fessions and  clerical  occupations.  Lawyers,  doctors,  den- 
tists, teachers,  stenographers  and  bookkeepers  have  been 
trained  in  large  numbers.  So  great  has  been  the  influx 
into  professional  and  semi-professional  occupations  that 
there  appears  to  be  a danger  of  an  over-supply.  During 
the  early  stages  of  the  American  regime  the  schools  and 
other  interested  governmental  agencies  stressed  such  train- 
ing because  the  need  was  urgent  at  that  time.  The  rush 
to  these  occupations  may  also  have  been  augmented  by  the 
social  stigma  that  in  times  past  was  placed  on  those  who 
did  manual  labor.  The  emphasis  on  political  independ- 
ence, the  need  for  leaders,  and  the  fact  that  class  distinc- 
tions had  been  leveled,  which  opened  the  opportunity  of 
unlimited  advancement  to  the  man  in  the  street,  may  also 
be  contributing  factors  to  the  progress  made  in  political, 
professional  and  clerical  occupations.  There  is  some  evi- 
dence that  thought  among  the  leaders  is  now  turning  to 
a consideration  of  the  development  of  business  and  indus- 
trial independence,  that  is,  of  economic  independence 
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as  a concomitant  of  political  and  professional  independ- 
ence. 

Families  are  large  in  the  Philippines.  Not  only  do  Fili- 
pino families  have  more  children  than  families  in  the 
United  States,  but  they  also  include  in  the  family  unit 
relations  somewhat  far  removed  from  the  immediate  fam- 
ily. The  women  hold  the  family  purse  strings,  and  they 
enjoy  the  reputation  of  having  better  business  heads  than 
the  men. 


Occupations  of  the  People 

The  occupational  activities  of  the  people  are  shown  in 
the  following  table:* 


TABLE  1. 

Occupations  of  the  People 


Occupational  Activities  Population 


Agricultural  laborers  40.4 

Professional  service  10.7 

Domestic  and  personal  service  28.8 

Commerce  and  transportation  6.6 

Mechanical  workers  and  manufacturers  13.4 

Unknown  0.1 


Forty  per  cent  of  the  people  in  the  Philippines  are  agri- 
cultural laborers,  twenty-nine  per  cent  are  engaged  in  dom- 
estic and  personal  service,  thirteen  per  cent  in  manufac- 
turing and  mechanical  work,  about  eleven  per  cent  in  pro- 
fessional service  and  six  per  cent  in  commerce  and  trans- 
portation. The  lack  of  industrial  development  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  only  thirteen  per  cent  of  the  population 
are  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  work,  and 
only  six  per  cent  are  engaged  in  commerce  and  transpor- 
tation. The  largest  group  is  the  agricultural  laborers 
which  includes  approximately  two-fifths  of  the  workers. 
Table  II,  which  gives  the  number  of  wage  earners  in  seven 
occupational  groups,  shows  clearly  the  predominance  of 
the  agricultural  group.' 


6 Census  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  1918.  Vol.  2,  pp.  15-18. 

7 Labor.  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  Vol.  8,  No.  26,  March,  1927.  Manila: 
Bureau  of  Printing:,  1927.  p.  9. 
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TABLE  II. 

Wage  Earners  in  the  Philippine  Islands  by  Occupational  Groups 
Occupational  Group 


Agricultural  

Fishing  industry  

Forestry  

Trades  and  industries  

Mines  

Commerce  and  transportation  

Employees  of  the  Insular  Government 

Agriculture  employs  2,547,572  workers  out  of  a total 
of  2,857,401  wage  earners.  All  other  groups  combined 
total  only  309,829.  In  other  words,  approximately  eight 
out  of  nine  wage  earners  are  employed  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits. 

That  the  Philippines  is  preeminently  an  agricultural 
country  is  also  shown  by  its  exports.  Over  ninety  per 
cent  of  the  exports  are  agricultural  and  forestry  products. 
The  principal  export  products  are  sugar,  copra,  hemp  and 
tobacco.* 


No.  of  Wage 
Earners 


2,547,572 

50,830 

11,763 

113,171 

3,037 

118,178 

12,850 


Agriculture 

The  farms  are  usually  much  smaller  than  those  in  the 
United  states.  An  unpublished  report  “ shows  that  92.3 
per  cent  of  the  farms  are  less  than  five  hectares  (a  hectare 
is  approximately  two  and  one-half  acres),  and  sixty-one 
per  cent  are  less  than  one  hectare  in  size.  A large  majority 
of  these  small  farms  are  tilled  by  the  owners.  According 
to  the  last  census  1,520,026  farms  out  of  a total  of  1,955,276 
were  cultivated  by  peasant  proprietors,  the  remaining 
435,250  farms  were  worked  under  various  rental  and  share 
arrangements.  It  should  be  understood,  'however,  that 
there  are  parcels  of  land  of  all  sizes  scattered  throughout 
the  Philippines.  Some  of  the  larger  parcels  have  been 
handed  down  from  early  Philippine  times,  others  are  the 
remains  of  large  Spanish  grants  made  from  the  public 
domain,  and  a few  have  been  formed  gradually  by  the 
purchase  of  adjoining  plots. 

8 Statistical  Bulletin  of  the  Philippines,  1929.  Twelfth  Number.  Bureau  of  Com- 
merce and  Industry.  Manila:  Bureau  of  Printing,  1930.  Chart  3. 

9 Aquino,  E.  G.  Land  Tenancy  Problems  in  the  Philippines. 
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Rice  is  the  principal  crop.  Corn,  tobacco,  sugar  cane, 
coconuts  and  abaca  are  also  produced.  Practically  all  of 
the  rice  is  produced  by  the  small  farmer.  The  productive 
capital  of  the  typical  rice  farmer  is  generally  limited  to 
one  or  two  carabaos,  a cart  or  sled,  and  farm  implements 
consisting  of  a native  plow,  a harrow,  bolos  and  knives. 
In  late  years  modern  steel  plows  and  harrows  have  been 
introduced,  but  as  a rule  the  farmer  makes  his  own  im- 
plements. Much  human  labor  is  necessary  in  lowland  rice 
farming;  the  small  plots  of  ground  and  the  deep  muck  of 
the  irrigated  fields  make  the  use  of  machinery  and  labor- 
saving  devices  difficult.  The  average  farmer  and  his  fam- 
ily devote  three  hundred  hours  of  labor  to  each  hectare, 
while  the  carabaos  average  about  half  that  time.10 

The  family  is  the  unit  in  the  cultivation  of  rice,  and 
the  work  is  divided  among  its  members.  Plowing  and 
harrowing  require  the  greatest  amount  of  time,  and  are 
accomplished  by  the  man  with  his  crude  implements  and 
his  carabao.  Planting  the  rice  seedlings  falls  to  the  lot 
of  the  woman.  Rice  must  be  harvested  when  it  is  ripe; 
it  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  overripe.  The  heads  are 
cut  by  hand  which  is  very  slow  work,  and  the  peak  of  the 
demand  for  labor  is  reached  at  harvest  time.  The  family 
unit  is  usually  unable  to  meet  this  demand,  and  coopera- 
tion among  neighbors  is  the  solution.  Rice  culture  is 
characterized  by  much  exchange  of  labor  and  by  forms 
of  communal  labor.  On  account  of  this  necessity  for  the 
concentration  of  labor  and  the  uninhabitability  of  rice 
paddies  a typical  village  system  of  living  has  been  adopted 
in  the  Philippines. 

The  peasant  proprietor  secures  from  his  small  plot  of 
ground  an  income  ranging  from  P100  to  P500  with  an 
average  of  about  P250.* 11 

Wages  and  Incomes 

The  average  daily  wage  of  the  male  agricultural  laborer 
in  1924-25  was  P0.82  (41  cents  gold).12  The  workers  in 

10  Miller,  Hugo  H.  Principles  of  Economics  Applied  to  the  Philippines.  Boston : 
Ginn  and  Company,  1932.  p.  172. 

11  Miller,  Hugo  H.  Op.  cit.  p.  383. 

12  Labor.  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  Vol.  8 No.  26,  March,  1927.  Manila: 
Bureau  of  Printing,  1927,  p.  55. 
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other  trades  and  industries  varied  from  P1.37  to  P4.50  as 
shown  in  Table  III. 

TABLE  III. 

Average  Daily  Wage  in  Fourteen  Occupations 

Average 

Occupational  Group  Daily 

Wage 


Agricultural  laborers  

Other  laborers  

Rice  mill  employees  

Sugar  mill  employees  

Oil  mill  employees  

Hemp  strippers 

Cigars  makers  

Embroidery  workers  

Retail  store  salesmen  

Printers  

Compositors  

Hand  (typesetters)  .... 
Machine  (linotypists)  . . 

Pressmen  

Messengers  

Employees  of  shoe  factories 

Locomotive  engineers  

Mine  workers  


P0.82 

.92 

1.48 
1.38 
2.01 

1.49 
1.66 
2.00 
2.70 
3.00 
1.35 

4.50 
1.90 
1.37 

2.50 
2.70 
1.88 


The  average  daily  cost  of  living  for  a single  laborer 
is  P0.95,  and  for  a family  of  two  adults  and  three  minors, 
PI. 82. 15  In  Manila  both  wages  and  the  cost  of  living  are 
much  higher.  The  disparity  between  wages  and  the  cost 
of  living  is  not  great,  and  there  is  not  a great  deal  of 
suffering  among  the  laboring  classes. 

Seldom  does  the  daily  wage  or  the  profit  from  the  farm 
represent  the  entire  family  income.  During  off  seasons 
men  find  employment  in  sugar  centrals,  in  coconut  groves, 
in  harvesting  rice  on  shares,  as  itinerant  peddlers,  etc. 
The  women  often  increase  the  income  by  selling  garden 
products  or  fruits  in  the  public  markets  or  in  small  pri- 
vately owned  stores  called  ‘tiendas’.  Home  industries, 
such  as  the  weaving  of  hats,  mats,  baskets  or  slippers  from 
fiber  plants,  cloth  making  and  embroidering,  are  common 
supplementary  sources  of  income. 


13  Labor.  Op.  ext.  p.  92. 
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These  handicrafts,  together  with  wood  carving  and  metal 
working,  have  in  the  past  not  only  provided  additional 
earnings,  but  they  have  also  provided  media  which  served 
as  outlets  for  artistic  and  creative  abilities.  Unfortun- 
ately, these  home  arts  are  rapidly  deteriorating.  Cheap, 
machine-made  goods,  principally  from  Japan,  are  crowd- 
ing out  these  ancient  crafts,  and  unless  something  is  done 
for  their  protection,  they  are  doomed.  The  economic  loss 
is  serious,  but  it  is  insignificant  in  comparison  to  the  danger 
involved  in  depriving  the  common  people  of  a means  of 
creative  expression  through  materials  which  are  available 
to  all. 


The  Philippine  Town 

The  Philippine  Islands  may  be  characterized  as  a coun- 
try of  small  towns  and  villages.  Manila,  the  capital,  which 
is  located  on  the  island  of  Luzon,  has  a population  of  ap- 
proximately three  hundred  thousand.  Only  two  other 
cities  have  populations  of  over  fifty  thousand.14 

There  are  a number  of  features  which  are  common  to 
practically  any  town  in  the  archipelago:  the  town  plaza, 
the  church,  the  school,  the  municipal  building,  the  public 
market,  the  cockpit  and  the  place  for  washing  clothes  and 
bathing  all  represent  common  institutions  which  have 
grown  out  of  the  environment. 

The  plaza,  or  town  square  as  it  is  called  in  the  United 
States,  is  usually  about  a block  square,  and  it  is  here  that 
the  people  stroll  in  the  cool  of  the  evening.  There  is  a 
tendency  to  cut  down  the  trees  so  that  these  plazas  are 
of  little  use  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  They  are  not 
equipped  or  used  to  any  extent  for  playground  purposes. 
Often  a bandstand  occupies  the  center  of  the  plaza,  and  a 
statue  of  the  Philippine  patriot,  Jose  Rizal,  is  certain  to 
be  found  in  this  area. 

The  old  Spanish  church  usually  faces  on  the  plaza.  The 
church  is  characteristic  of  the  Spanish  regime.  It  is  gen- 
erally a massive,  thick-walled  structure  of  soft  stone.  In 
a few  localities  it  is  built  of  brick.  Many  of  these  struc- 

14  Statistical  Bulletin  of  the  Philippines,  1929.  Twelfth  Number.  Bureau  of  Com- 
merce and  Industry.  Manila : Bureau  of  Printing,  1930.  p.  7. 
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tures,  which  resemble  the  old  missions  of  California,  have 
been  standing  for  a hundred  and  fifty  years  or  more.  The 
majority  of  them  were  built  by  conscripted  labor.  How 
well  these  churches  have  done  their  work  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  approximately  ninety  per  cent  of  the  present 
population  is  of  the  Catholic  faith. 

The  modern  school  which  is  a symbol  of  American  sover- 
eignty is  a sharp  contrast  to  these  picturesque,  old  churches. 
The  school  is  a one-story,  reinforced  concrete  building  de- 
signed for  the  needs  of  the  tropics.  The  school  building 
sits  back  from  the  street,  whereas  most  buildings  in  the 
Philippines  have  their  entrances  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
street  line.  Space  is  provided  for  a school  garden  and 
ample  playgrounds.  In  many  communities  the  schoolyard 
is  the  only  place  where  sufficient  level  ground  is  available 
for  children  to  play.  The  yards  of  the  homes  are  usually 
small,  and  most  of  the  level  ground  is  cut  updnto  rice  paddies. 
Regardless  of  other  conditions,  the  children  would  probably 
be  anxious  to  attend  school  for  the  privilege  of  using  the 
facilities  of  the  playground.  Frequently  a considerable 
number  of  children  may  be  found  on  the  school  ground  as 
long  as  an  hour  and  one-half  before  class  time. 

The  people  point  with  pride  to  their  schools.  Free  pub- 
lic schools  are  a privilege  which  was  denied  the  older 
generations,  and  the  people  are  anxious  that  their  sons 
and  daughters  have  the  advantage  of  an  education.  School 
officials  receive  excellent  support  from  the  communities. 
If  funds  are  not  available  for  a desired  project  the  whole 
community  bands  together;  some  donate  cash,  some  sup- 
ply materials  and  still  others  supply  the  labor.  No  sacri- 
fice seems  to  be  too  great  for  education. 

Few  schools  have  janitors.  Each  week  a different  group 
of  children  is  appointed  as  monitors  to  do  the  cleaning  and 
scrubbing  in  their  room.  Much  building  and  ground  im- 
provement work  is  also  done  by  the  pupils,  grass  is  cut, 
flowers  are  planted,  toilets  are  erected,  and  repairs  are 
made  to  the  building  and  equipment. 

We  must  not  pass  on  from  a consideration  of  the  school 
without  mentioning  the  school  garden.  The  difficult  prob- 
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lem  of  securing  a balanced  diet  for  the  people  is  being 
partially  met  through  the  training  received  and  the  food 
produced  in  the  garden  plots  of  the  school.  Home  proj- 
ects in  gardening  are  also  encouraged  by  the  schools. 

A model  home  is  provided  for  home  economics  work  for 
the  girls,  and  a small  shop  building  is  used  for  training 
the  boys  in  the  use  of  tools.  The  vocational  work  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  development  of  the  curriculum  was  on, 
the  basis  of  commercial  production  on  an  adult  level.  In 
recent  years  the  school  administration  has  been  construct- 
ing courses  of  study  with  the  aim  of  securing  development 
of  the  child,  and  the  emphasis  on  the  product  has  been 
abandoned. 

The  church  and  the  school,  which  are  generally  the  most 
imposing  buildings  of  the  community,  are  sometimes  rivaled 
by  the  newer  types  of  municipal  buildings.  No  common, 
cistinctive  type  of  building  has  been  developed  for  munic- 
ipal purposes.  In  the  municipio  are  the  offices  of  the 
government  officials.  This  building  in  many  towns  faces 
the  plaza,  and  is  the  center  of  the  official  life. 

Much  of  the  commercial  life  of  the  town  is  to  be  found 
in  the  public  market.  The  market  building  consists  of  a 
concrete  or  dirt  floor  which  is  protected  from  the  elements 
by  a gable  roof  of  galvanized  iron.  All  four  sides  of  the 
building  are  open.  Here  we  find  fish,  meats,  vegetables, 
fruit,  floor  mats,  hats,  chinelas,  hand  and  machine  woven 
cloth,  etc.  Business  is  conducted  on  a bargaining  basis  as 
fixed  prices  are  unusual.  There  is  a constant  hum  of 
voices  as  the  bargaining  goes  on.  Purchases  are  mostly  in 
small  amounts.  Banana  leaves  are  used  for  wrapping  most 
parcels.  A piece  of  meat  or  a fish  is  carried  on  a thong 
of  rattan  and  is  seldom  wrapped.  There  are  many  sellers 
with  small  amounts  of  produce.  Most  of  them  are  women. 
The  local  house-wife  may  have  ripe  mangoes  from  a tree 
on  the  family  lot,  or  a small  surplus  of  vegetables  from 
the  home  garden;  she  may  make  a batch  of  cookies  or 
some  candy,  or  have  a few  strips  of  home-woven  cloth, 
or  several  pairs  of  abaca  slippers  which  have  been  woven 
by  members  of  the  family.  She  gathers  these  products 
in  two  or  three  flat  baskets,  and,  usually  with  the  help  of 
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a child,  carries  her  goods  to  the  market.  A fee  of  a few 
centavos  gives  her  the  privilege  of  turning  her  products 
into  cash. 

But  the  public  market  is  more  than  a place  of  commerce ; 
it  is  a social  institution.  There  is  joy  to  be  found  in  bar- 
gaining, in  meeting  friends  from  neighboring  towns,  in 
exchanging  items  of  news  from  distant  places.  The  mar- 
ket in  many  ways  takes  the  place  of  the  daily  newspaper 
of  the  western  world,  i-m  experience  of  an  American  res- 
ident will  serve  to  illustrate  the  attitude  of  the  people 
toward  market  transactions.  When  he  was  passing  a mar- 
ket he  saw  an  old  woman  squatting  in  the  usual  fashion 
beside  two  baskets  of  very  fine  mangoes.  As  he  was  ex- 
pecting guests  he  would  have  liked  to  have  bought  her 
entire  stock.  In  the  customary  manner  the  woman  named 
a price  of  so  much  for  each  mango.  The  price  was  at 
least  twice  the  value  of  the  mangoes,  and  the  bargaining 
was  started  for  one  dozen,  which  had  been  selected  from 
one  of  the  baskets.  After  considerable  haggling  a pur- 
chase price  was  agreed  upon.  The  American  thought  he 
would  play  his  trump  card  and  secure  a more  reasonable 
price  by  offering  to  buy  the  entire  stock,  but  the  woman 
quoted  a higher  price  instead  of  a lower  price.  When 
asked  why  she  wanted  a higher  price  for  her  two  baskets- 
ful  the  woman  replied,  “If  I sell  all  my  mangoes  to  you 
then  there  is  nothing  for  me  to  do  but  to  go  home.”  This 
was  not  an  isolated,  exceptional  case.  The  women  usually 
raise  the  price  when  they  have  only  a small  stock  of  goods 
left. 

One  day  each  week  is  designated  as  ‘market  day’,  and 
on  this  day  the  largest  quantity  and  the  best  selection  of 
goods  may  be  seen.  Neighboring  towns  select  different 
days  of  the  week  for  market  day  so  that  there  will  be  no 
conflict.  Some  of  the  women  who  sell  in  the  market  make 
a circuit  of  nearby  towns  visiting  each  on  market  day. 

On  Sundays  or  on  holidays  we  may  visit  another  old 
Filipino  institution,  the  cockpit.  At  the  entrance  there 
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is  usually  a miniature  market.  The  atmosphere  is  tense. 
The  cheers  of  the  crowd  during  the  fight,  or  the  noise 
made  by  the  patrons  seeking  to  place  their  bets  at  the 
proper  odds,  may  be  heard  at  some  distance  from  the  pit. 
The  size  of  the  building  varies  with  the  population  of  the 
community.  Seats  much  like  baseball  bleachers  are  built 
around  four  sides  of  a square  or  oblong  plot  where  the 
cocks  often  fight  to  death.  The  structure  is  roofed,  and 
the  sides  are  open  so  that  the  air  may  circulate. 

The  crowd  at  the  cockpit  is  usually  conspicuous  because 
of  the  absence  of  the  younger  generations.  This  is  ac- 
counted for  by  the  introduction  of  baseball,  basketball, 
volleyball  and  other  active  outdoor  sports  through  the 
school.  Cock  fighting  and  games  of  chance  are  losing  their 
hold  on  the  people  because  of  the  social  disapproval  of  the 
youth. 

Another  institution  of  note  has  grown  up  around  bath- 
ing and  washing  of  clothes.  Few  towns  have  water  or 
sewerage  systems.  Artesian  wells  and  rivers  are  the 
sources  of  water  supply.  All  water  for  drinking  and  cook- 
ing purposes  must  be  carried  in  cans  or  jars  to  the  home. 
The  community  washing  and  bathing  is,  therefore,  done  at 
the  artesian  well,  or  more  often  at  a shallow  ford  in  a 
river.  These  are  community  gathering  places.  The  mother 
gathers  up  the  family’s  dirty  clothes  and  takes  the  children 
with  her  to  the  river.  The  neighbors  do  likewise.  The 
little  children  romp  and  play  on  the  bank,  or  paddle  and 
wade  in  the  water.  The  older  boys  and  girls  swim,  catch 
shell  fish  and  play  games  on  the  shore.  The  women  squat 
by  flat  rocks,  soap  their  clothes  and  pound  the  dirt  out 
with  wooden  paddles  while  they  chat  about  recent  news. 
The  men  come  to  the  river  from  the  muck  of  the  rice  pad- 
dies to  bathe  and  cool  off  while  the  carabaos  are  having 
a wallow  in  the  cool  stream.  Carabaos  have  no  sweat 
glands,  and  after  working  three  or  four  hours  in  the  hot 
sun  they  must  be  taken  to  have  a wallow.  The  river  ford 
is  not  merely  a place  to  cleanse  the  body  and  wash  the  clothes, 
it  is  a forum  where  common  problems  are  threshed  out  and 
a social  visit  may  be  had. 
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Housing 

Most  of  the  towns  are  compactly  built ; houses  are  erected 
on  small  plots  of  ground,  and  are  set  very  near  to  the 
road  or  street.  A majority  of  the  homes  have  small  vege- 
table gardens,  a few  chickens  and  one  or  two  pigs.  The 
house  of  the  average  man  is  one  story  in  height  with  two 
rooms.  It  is  made  of  bamboo  with  a roof  of  nipa  thatch 
or  grass.  The  house  is  built  on  posts,  and  the  floor  is 
four  to  six  feet  above  the  ground.  If  properly  constructed 
with  a sanitary  kitchen  and  drains  these  houses  are  the 
most  satisfactory  ones  that  can  be  built  within  the  finan- 
cial means  of  the  people.  The  well  ventilated  nipa  house 
dries  out  quickly,  is  cool,  and  is  not  likely  to  harbor  germs 
of  disease  since  it  is  exposed  to  the  dessicating  air  currents 
and  to  the  germ-killing  sunlight. 

Families  are  large,  and  in  a house  of  two  or  three  rooms, 
intimate  contact  favors  the  spread  of  infection.  Often  as 
many  as  ten  persons  sleep  on  mats  in  one  room,  and  the 
free  access  of  air  which  the  nipa  house  so  well  permits, 
is  usually  shut  off  by  the  closing  of  windows  and  doors 
at  night. 

The  absence  of  sanitary  and  adequate  toilet  facilities 
is  a detriment  to  health.  Artesian  wells  if  available  usually 
provide  safe  water,  but  in  many  localities  water  from 
streams  and  shallow  wells  is  all  that  can  be  obtained. 

Cooking  is  usually  done  on  a native  stove  with  an  open 
fire.  Highly  inflammable  houses  grouped  close  together 
constitute  a dangerous  fire  hazard. 

Disease 

The  diseases  which  take  the  largest  toll  of  life  in  the 
Philippines  are  acute  respiratory  infections,  such  as  bron- 
chitis and  pneumonia;  tuberculosis  ranks  second  and  food 
deficiency  diseases,  such  as  rickets  and  beriberi,  are  third 
in  rank.  Next  in  order  are  intestinal  diseases,  malaria 
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and  influenza.  The  number  of  deaths  from  these  causes 
are  shown  in  the  following  table.15 

TABLE  IV. 

Leading  Causes  of  Death  in  1928 


Disease 


Deaths  Totals 


Acute  respiratory  infections 

Bronchitis  

Broncho-pneumonia  . . . 
Pneumonia  


37,614 

21,777 

11,753 

4,084 


Tuberculosis  31,082 

Food  deficiency  diseases  18,029 

Beriberi  16,783 

Rickets  1,246 


Intestinal  diseases  16,732 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis  ....  10,625 

Dysentery  4,532 

Typhoid  1,575 

Malaria  ....  15,639 

Influenza 7,834 

Acute  epidemic  diseases  of  childhood 1,848 

Whooping  cough  1,066 

Measles  652 

Mumps  29 


Intestinal  parasites,  trachoma  and  skin  diseases  are 
highly  prevalent  among  school  children.  Much  educational 
and  control  work  is  being  done  to  combat  these  diseases. 

Smallpox  is  under  control,  and  cholera  which  formerly 
ravaged  the  islands,  has  been  confined  to  occasional  minor 
epidemics. 

Diet 

People  who  are  compelled  to  live  on  a comparatively  low 
economic  level  are  dependent  on  the  kinds  and  quantities 
of  foods  readily  available.  Imported  foods  are  too  expen- 
sive to  be  within  the  reach  of  the  masses.  The  main  arti- 
cles of  diet  are  rice  and  fish.  In  some  localities  corn  is 
used  instead  of  rice.  These  combinations  furnish  a poorly 


15  Annual  Report  of  the  Philippine  Health  Service  for  1928. 
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balanced  diet  unless  supplemented  by  an  abundance  of  vege- 
tables, fruits,  milk  and  eggs.  Even  though  climatic  con- 
ditions are  favorable  during  some  seasons  of  the  year  in 
all  regions,  vegetables  have  not  been  extensively  raised. 
Fruit,  likewise,  is  not  systematically  grown  in  any  con- 
siderable quantity.  The  fresh  milk  supply  is  limited  to 
a small  amount  of  carabao  milk  and  cow’s  milk  from  a 
few  herds  of  Indian  cattle.  American  cattle  do  not  thrive 
in  the  Philippine  environment.  The  Bureau  of  Animal 
Husbandry  is  attempting  to  produce  a breed  of  cattle  suit- 
able to  the  environment,  but  at  present  the  people  must 
rely  principally  on  canned  milk.  Each  family  usually  has 
a few  chickens  and  receives  some  eggs,  but  the  fact  that 
over  two  million  pesos  worth  of  eggs  are  imported  yearly 
from  China  shows  the  inadequacy  of  the  supply. 

The  problem  of  nutrition  is  one  that  has  occupied  the 
thought  of  leaders  in  health  and  education  work  for  many 
years.  Much  has  already  been  accomplished  and  further 
improvement  may  be  expected  in  the  coming  years. 

Given  in  a single  chapter  this  description  can  in  no  sense 
lay  claim  to  completeness.  However,  it  is  probably  suf- 
ficiently complete  to  serve  the  purpose  of  orientating  the 
reader  into  this  investigation. 


CHAPTER  II 


DEFINITION  OF  THE  PROBLEM  AND  PRESENTA- 
TION OF  THE  BASIC  DATA 

The  School  System 

During  the  Philippine  Insurrection  which  followed  the 
Spanish-American  War,  elementary  education  was  practi- 
cally non-existent.  As  soon  as  American  troops  took  over 
a town,  a school  was  started  with  a soldier  as  teacher. 
After  peace  was  declared  an  army  transport  carried  ap- 
proximately a thousand  American  teachers  to  the  Philip- 
pines to  take  over  the  work  of  instruction.  From  this  be- 
ginning the  school  system  has  grown  in  the  past  thirty 
years  to  an  organization  of  28,000  Filipino  teachers,  prin- 
cipals and  supervisors 1 2 with  an  enrollment  of  1,176,000 
pupils.1 

This  extremely  rapid  growth  of  the  Bureau  of  Education 
made  it  necessary  to  spend  practically  all  of  the  energy 
of  the  earlier  years  in  organization  and  administrative 
activities.  As  there  was  no  other  alternative,  American 
textbooks  and  courses  of  study  were  transplanted  bodily. 
In  late  years  there  has  grown  a healthy  attitude  and  a 
movement  toward  developing  curriculum  materials  which 
are  better  suited  to  the  needs  of  Filipino  life. 

Definition  of  the  Problem 

A preliminary  survey  showed  almost  unanimous  agree- 
ment among  division  superintendents,3  principals  and 
supervisors  that  a need  existed  for  bringing  school  activi- 
ties closer  to  the  activities  of  daily  life.  That  is,  that 

1 Thirty-second.  Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of  Education.  Government  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  Bureau  of  Education,  1931.  Manila:  Bureau  of  Printing,  p.  173. 

2 Ibid.  p.  150. 

3 Each  of  the  forty-eight  provinces  has  a superintendent  of  schools  who  is  called 
Division  Superintendent. 
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the  curriculum  should  be  indigenous  to  and  grow  out  of 
the  life  experiences  of  the  child.  To  build  a curriculum  on 
life  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  activities  of  everyday  liv- 
ing. This  study  is  an  attempt  to  lay  the  foundation  for 
such  a curriculum  in  grade  VII  by  means  of  a survey  of 
the  daily  life  activities  of  children  outside  of  school  hours. 
In  contemplating  such  a survey  two  main  issues  imme- 
diately arise. 

Issue  1.  With  the  available  facilities  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  make  a complete  and  intensive  survey 
of  the  entire  range  of  life  activities.  This  necessitated 
an  attack  on  the  problem  from  one  of  two  ways:  (a)  to 
make  gradually  one  after  another  very  intensive,  detailed 
studies  of  limited  areas  of  life,  or  (b)  to  make  a general 
survey  of  the  whole  of  the  child’s  life,  out  of  which  the 
needs  for  smaller  and  more  intensive  studies  would  grow. 
Attack  (b)  was  selected  because  it  would  give  a cross- 
section  of  the  entire  life  of  the  child.  No  study  of  this 
type  had  been  previously  attempted  in  the  Philippines, 
and  a bird’s  eye  view  would  be  highly  desirable.  A gen- 
eral survey  probably  would  result  also  in  the  saving  of 
time  and  effort  when  subsequent  studies  were  made  of 
more  limited  areas  of  life,  for  such  a study  would  tend  to 
reveal  more  clearly  the  areas  in  which  the  detailed  studies 
were  most  needed. 

Issue  2 : In  making  a survey  of  the  activities  of  children 
consideration  should  be  given  not  only  to  what  activities 
occur,  and  how  often  they  occur;  but  also  which  activities 
are  ‘desirable’.  This  raises  the  question  of  what  is  meant 
by  desirable  activities,  and  to  whom  the  activities  should 
seem  desirable.  Obviously  the  answers  to  these  questions 
depend  upon  the  philosophy  of  education  which  is  accepted 
by  the  school  system. 

In  the  absence  of  any  stated  and  consciously  adopted 
philosophy  for  the  Philippines,  it  seemed  that  the  next 
logical  step  would  be  to  attempt  to  evolve  one.  A series 
of  statements  of  issues  were  drawn  up,  and  a committee 
was  appointed.  Preliminary  discussions  of  the  issues  soon 
showed  that  a long  period  of  time,  together  with  a com- 
prehensive teacher-training  program,  would  be  necessary 
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before  the  efforts  of  the  committee  could  result  in  a satis- 
factory philosophy. 

As  answers  to  the  above  questions  were  necessary  before 
the  study  could  be  continued,  it  was  decided  that  ‘desirable’ 
should  be  interpreted  from  the  standpoint  of  the  adult 
and  also  of  the  child,  that  is,  the  life  activities  of  the  child 
should  be  judged  by  two  criteria: 

(a)  The  value  of  the  activity  to  an  adult  in  everyday 

life,  and 

(b)  The  interest  of  the  activity  to  the  child. 

The  selection  of  these  criteria  is  based  on  a careful 
study  of  the  statements  regarding  child  activities  in  the 
Twenty-sixth  Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for  the 
Study  of  Education,  Part  II  \ This  reference  was  used 
as  it  contains  the  composite  judgment  of  leading  curri- 
culum experts  who  represent  practically  all  schools  of 
thought  regarding  curriculum  construction.  That  the  se- 
lected criteria  are  substantially  in  agreement  with  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  is  shown  by  the  following  quota- 
tions : 

“In  curriculum-making,  attention  should  be  given  to 
the  interests,  needs,  and  activities  both  of  child  life  and 
of  adult  society.” 

“It  must,  indeed,  be  recognized  that  the  best  con- 
ceivable forms  of  adult  behavior  represent  goals  to- 
ward which  the  education  of  the  child  must  proceed. 
But,  much  more  vigorously  than  has  been  true  in  the 
past,  it  must  be  recognized  that  the  steps  necessary  in 
moving  toward  these  goals  are  dictated  by  the  char- 
acter of  the  child’s  interests,  needs,  capacities  for  learn- 
ing, and  experiences  as  well  as  by  the  larger  demands 
of  society.” 

“Curriculum-making  has  not  only  failed  to  take  ade- 
quate account  of  child  life;  it  has  failed  as  truly  to 
take  account  of  adult  life.” 

“We  would  stress  the  principle  that  in  the  selection 
and  validation  of  curriculum-materials  expert  analysis 

4 The  Foundations  of  Curriculum- Making.  Bloomington,  Illinois : Public  School 
Publishing  Co.,  1926,  pp.  11-28. 
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must  be  made  both  of  the  activities  of  adults  and 
of  the  activities  and  interests  of  children.  The  data 
from  adult  life  go  far  to  determine  what  is  of  per- 
manent value ; the  data  from  child  life  go  far  to  deter- 
mine what  is  appropriate  for  education  in  each  stage 
of  the  child’s  development.  Children’s  interests  are 
of  major  importance,  but  unless  the  expressed  interest 
is  in  something  proved  by  social  analysis  to  be  desir- 
able or  may  be  easily  directed  toward  some  activity 
that  is  desirable,  it  should  be  eliminated.  To  validate 
any  experience  for  any  particular  time,  both  child  in- 
terest and  social  value  in  the  control  of  behavior  should 
be  used  as  tests.” 

The  acceptance  of  these  criteria  raised  the  question  as 
to  who  should  apply  them.  On  the  assumption  that  the 
curriculum  is  a cooperative  procedure,  and  that  the  out- 
come should  be  the  result  of  the  interaction  of  the  opinions 
of  lay  citizens,  teachers  and  experts,  it  was  determined 
that  the  joint  judgment  of  parents  and  teachers  should 
be  accepted  in  evaluating  ‘value  of  the  activity  to  adult 
life’,  and  that  children  and  teachers  should  judge  ‘interest 
of  the  activity  to  children’. 

An  objection  may  be  raised  that  if  teachers  and  pupils 
rather  than  pupils  alone  judge  an  activity,  it  ceases  to 
,be  purely  child  interest.  Theoretically,  this  is  correct, 
but  when  instruction  in  rather  large  classes  is  contem- 
plated, the  factor  of  the  teacher’s  judgment  enters  in  and 
voids  the  force  of  the  objection  to  a considerable  degree. 
In  class  instruction  the  teacher  must  decide  from  the 
manifested  interests  of  the  individuals  composing  the  group 
which  particular  interest  is  most  desirable  for  the  class 
as  a whole.  Dewey’s  position  regarding  the  role  of  the 
teacher  is  in  harmony  with  the  evaluation  of  child  interest 
by  the  teacher  and  the  pupil.5 

Another  question  that  immediately  arises  is,  how  one  is 
to  know  whether  the  adult-teacher  or  the  pupil-teacher 
judgments  are  correct.  The  problem  in  this  study  is  not 
one  of  right  or  wrong,  but  to  determine  whether  or  not 

5 “Individuality  and  Experience.”  Journal  of  the  Barnes  Foundation,  Vol.  2,  No. 
1,  January,  1926. 
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the  judgments  represent  a reasonably  sound  interpretation 
of  the  life  activities  in  terms  of  the  criteria  and  the  gen- 
erally accepted  culture  of  the  people.  With  these  qualifi- 
cations the  answer  to  the  question  as  to  whether  the  judg- 
ments are  sound  may  be  made  in  the  affirmative.  The  care 
given  to  the  selection  and  training  of  qualified  teachers, 
and  the  eagerness  of  the  parents  to  give  effective  coopera- 
tion to  school  projects  tend  to  insure  this  result. 

It  has  been  assumed  that  the  curriculum-making  body 
will  include  experts.  By  experts  is  meant  curriculum  spe- 
cialists or  highly  selected  committees,  qualified  to  pass 
judgment  on  the  material  presented  in  this  study  in  the  light 
of  an  accepted  philosophy.  As  a philosophy  is  yet  in  the 
process  of  formulation,  definite  interpretations  as  to  the 
use  of  particular  areas  of  experience  in  the  curriculum  must 
be  deferred  until  a later  time. 

We  may  summarize  the  purpose  of  this  study  as: 

A To  make  a cross-section  survey  of  the  whole  range  of 
life  activities  outside  of  the  classroom  of  boys  and  girls 
in  Grade  VII  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 

B To  evalaute  these  activities  in  terms  of  ‘Value  to  an 
Adult  in  everyday  life’  and  ‘Interest  to  the  Child’,  judged, 
respectively,  by  parents  and  teachers,  and  by  pupils  and 
teachers, 

C To  combine  the  smaller  activities  into  convenient  cate- 
gories of  larger  areas  of  life  activity  which  are  suitable 
for  teaching  units, 

D To  organize  these  activity  areas  and  their  respective 
evaluations  on  both  criteria  so  that  an  answer  may  be 
quickly  obtained  to  any  general  question  which  may  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  arise,  following  the  acceptance  in  the 
future  of  any  educational  philosophy  that  applies  to  these 
data, 

E To  present  a tentative  list  of  activity  areas  which  may 
be  used  as  a foundation  for  the  curriculum,  and 

F To  briefly  describe  the  steps  taken  in  other  studies 
in  the  curriculum  program  which  give  direction  and  pur- 
pose to  the  development  of  the  foundational  activity  areas. 
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SUMMARY  OF  GENERAL  QUALIFICATIONS 

1.  This  study  will  deal  with  the  life  activities  of  boys 
and  girls  of  Grade  VII,  exclusive  of  the  activities  within 
school  classes. 

2.  Only  the  Philippine  Islands  as  a whole  will  be  con- 
sidered, and  no  effort  will  be  made  to  show  local,  provin- 
cial or  sectional  differences. 

3.  This  investigation  is  designed  to  answer  general 
questions  regarding  relatively  large  activity  areas,  such 
as  cooking  and  serving  meals,  washing  and  ironing,  play- 
ing active  games,  selling  in  public  markets  or  tiendas,  run- 
ning errands,  etc. 

4.  No  attempt  will  be  made  to  deal  with  similarities  or 
differences  in  very  specific,  detailed  activities,  i.  e.  the  dif- 
ference in  interest  between  playing  basktball  and  playing 
sipa;  or  the  difference  in  value  to  adult  life  between  cook- 
ing rice  cakes  for  breakfast  and  cooking  adobo  for  dinner. 

5.  Samples  of  questions  which  this  investigation  may  be 
expected  to  answer  in  a reasonably  sound  manner  will  be 
presented  later. 

6.  This  investigation  was  formulated  to  reveal  general 
trends  and  to  supply  a basis  for  subsequent  intensive  studies 
of  limited  scope.  It  is  not  designed  to  make  hair-line  dis- 
tinctions among  the  various  ratings  on  the  activity  areas. 

7.  One  condition  that  should  be  borne  in  mind  is  that 
this  is  strictly  a survey  study.  It  is  neither  a predictive  in- 
vestigation nor  is  it  designed  in  any  sense  to  show  that 
a condition  is  right  or  wrong.  It  is  intended  to  reveal  ac- 
tual conditions  regarding  the  activity  areas  as  interpreted 
by  reliable  judges  in  terms  of  the  culture  of  the  people, 
so  that  as  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  competent  experts 
it  may  be  used,  together  with  the  results  of  other  studies 
and  a philosopy  of  education,  to  make  necessary  decisions 
regarding  changes  to  be  mlade  in  the  curriculum. 

More  specific  limitations  of  the  various  phases  of  this 
study  will  be  stated  in  the  sections  in  which  these  phases 
are  discussed. 
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The  Relation  of  this  Study  to  Previous  Investigations 

Among  the  early  research  investigations  which  sought  to 
validate  curriculum  material  on  the  basis  of  the  needs  in 
life  are  the  study  of  Wilson6  of  the  uses  of  arithmetic  by 
business  men,  the  study  of  Ayres7  of  spelling  vocabularies 
in  personal  and  business  letters  and  the  study  of  Trafton  8 
of  children’s  interests  in  nature  study.  These  pioneer 
studies  were  mostly  confined  within  subject-matter  fields, 
and  were  the  forerunners  of  analyses  of  trades  and  activity 
analyses  which  cut  across  the  boundaries  of  the  school 
subjects. 

The  methods  used  in  making  activity  analyses  are  those 
which  have  long  been  in  use  in  the  earlier  research  studies. 
Charters8  lists  the  methods  used  in  activity  analysis  as  in- 
trospection, interviewing,  working  on  the  job  and  the  ques- 
tionnaire. Others  may  be  added,  such  as  the  checklist,  di- 
rect observations,  etc.  However,  any  claim  of  activity  ana- 
lyses studies  to  uniqueness  probably  should  rest  not  on  the 
method  of  gathering  data,  but  on  their  application  to  new 
fields  and  on  the  manner  of  evaluating  and  organizing  the 
data. 


Activity  Analysis  on  the  Adult  Level 

Activity  analysis  as  applied  to  occupations  grew  out  of 
the  vocational  guidance  movement.  The  United  States 
Department  of  Labor  issued  a number  of  bulletins  under 
the  general  series  title  of  “Descriptions  of  Occupations”. 
These  bulletins  consisted  of  general  descriptions  of  the  more 
important  duties  performed  and  the  personal  qualifica- 
tions necessary  for  success  in  the  occupations.  They  were 
designed  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  pupils  in  making 
tentative  selections  of  their  life  work.  Bulletins  were  is- 
sued for  a number  of  occupations,  such  as  street  railways, 
slaughtering  and  meat  packing,  glass  manufacturing,  flour 
milling  and  sugar  refining.  Similar  surveys  were  made 

0 Wilson,  Guy  M.  Connersville  Course  in  Mathematics,  1911 ; republished  by  War- 
wick and  York,  1922.  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

7 Ayres,  L.  P.  The  Spelling  V ocabularies  of  Personal  and  Business  Letters.  New 
York:  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  1913. 

8 Trafton,  Gilbert  H.  “Children’s  Interests  in  Nature  Materials.”  The  Nature 
Study  Review,  Vol.  9,  No.  6,  September,  1913. 

9 Charters,  W.  W.  Curriculum  Construction.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, 1925.  pp.  38-39. 
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by  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  and  the 
State  Board  of  Education  of  California. 

Early  attempts  to  use  the  analysis  technique  to  develop 
purely  instructional  material  which  would  specifically  pre- 
pare an  individual  to  enter  an  occupation,  were  confined 
for  the  most  part  to  the  trades.  Between  1921  and  1925 
numerous  studies  were  made.  Allen10  made  a study  of  the 
machinist’s  trade,  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Educa- 
tion in  Idaho  analyzed  the  auto  mechanic’s  trade,  the  United 
Typothetae  determined  the  activities  of  the  printing  voca- 
tion, the  Board  for  Vocational  Education  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  issued  bulletins  on  brick  laying,  paper  hanging  and 
the  railway  boilermaker’s  trade.  Various  trade  associa- 
tions, bureaus  of  vocational  education  and  individuals  pub- 
lished additional  studies. 

The  application  of  the  activity  analysis  technique  grad- 
ually spread  from  the  strictly  trade  field  where  the  activi- 
ties are  more  or  less  simple  and  the  background  of  infor- 
mation on  which  the  operations  depend  is  comparatively 
simple,  to  the  broader  fields,  such  as  agriculture  and  home 
economics,  where  activities  are  less  of  a routine  nature 
and  the  necessary  background  of  knowledge  is  more  com- 
plex. Among  the  studies  in  agriculture  are  those  which 
analyze  poultry  raising  n,  corn  growing 12,  and  farm  busi- 
ness management I3.  The  Denver  course  of  study,  Home 
Economics,  Monograph,  No.  12,  is  an  outstanding  illustra- 
tion of  the  application  of  activity  analysis  to  the  home- 
making field. 

The  expansion  of  the  application  of  activity  analysis  as 
a technique  in  curriculum  construction  reached  the  border 
line  of  the  professional  fields  in  studies  by  Strong  and 
Uhrbrock14  of  duties  of  executives  in  the  printing  industry 

30  Outlines  of  Instruction  in  Related  Subjects  for  the  Machinists  Trade -.  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education,  Bulletin  No.  52,  Trade  and  Industries  Series  No.  13. 

11  Analyzing  a Poultry  Enterprise.  Federal  Board  of  Vocational  Education,  Bul- 
letin 75,  Agricultural  Series  No.  11.  Washington:  Government  Printing  Office,  1922, 

12  Analysis  of  the  Management  of  a Corn  Growing  Enterprise.  Federal  Board 
of  Vocational  Education,  Bulletin  101,  Agricultural  Series  No.  24.  Washington: 
Government  Printing  Office,  1925. 

13  Analysis  of  the  Management  of  a Farm  Business.  Federal  Board  of  Vocational 
Education,  Bulletin  88,  Agricultural  Series  No.  16.  Washington : Government  Print- 
ing Office,  1923. 

14  Job  Analysis  and  the  Curriculum.  Personnel  Research  Series.  Baltimore:  Wil- 
liams and  Wilkins  Co.  1923. 
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and  by  Charters  and  Whitley15  of  secretarial  duties.  In  the 
strictly  professional  field  studies  have  been  made  of  the 
curriculum  for  teacher  training 16  and  for  pharmacists  ”. 

The  outstanding  attempt  to  make  a complete  analysis  of 
citizenship  on  the  adult  level  was  made  by  Bobbitt 1S.  The 
basis  of  his  investigation  was  the  life  activities  reported 
by  advanced  students  in  his  classes  over  a period  of  years. 

In  general  we  may  say  that  activity  analysis  was  first 
used  on  the  adult  level  in  the  occupational  world.  In  the 
beginning  it  was  confined  to  comparatively  simple  trades, 
and  then  its  scope  of  application  was  widened  gradually 
to  include  more  complex  areas  of  business  and  industry. 
Later  this  technique  was  applied  to  high-school  vocational 
courses,  and  finally  found  its  way  into  the  field  of  profes- 
sional college  courses  of  study. 

Activity  Analysis  on  the  Elementary 
School  Level 

During  the  time  that  the  activity  analysis  movement 
was  being  developed,  another  movement  was  gathering 
impetus  which  resulted  in  the  organization  of  the  Progres- 
sive Education  Association.  This  movement  has  grown  to 
its  present  status  under  the  stimuli  of  the  writings  of  John 
Dewey,  Wm.  H.  Kilpatrick,  J.  L.  Meriam  and  other  leaders 
who  sought  to  engender  the  concept  of  learning  as  ex- 
perience in  living.  Among  the  slogans  of  the  progressive 
educators  are : learning  by  doing,  the  adaptation  of  instruc- 
tion to  child  growth,  the  adjustment  of  school  procedures 
to  learning  capacities  and  a curriculum  organized  around 
a nucleus  of  child  activities  1S.  Activity  analysis  was  ap- 
plied to  the  elementary  school  in  seeking  to  determine  this 
nucleus  of  child  activities.  A large  number  of  studies  of 
the  activities  and  the  interests  of  children  has  been  made. 
These  studies  may  be  classified  into  two  types.  First,  those 

15  Analysis  of  Secretarial  Duties  and  Traits.  Baltimore:  Williams  and  Wilkins  Co. 
1924. 

16  Charters,  W.  W.  and  Waples,  Douglas.  Commonwealth  Teacher  Training  Study . 
Chicago  University.  University  of  Chicago  Press.  1929. 

17  Charters,  W.  W.,  Lemon  A.  B.  and  Monell,  L.  M.  Basic  Material  for  a Phar- 
maceutical Curriculum.  New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Company.  1927. 

18  Bobbitt,  J.  F.  How  to  Make  a Curriculum.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany. 1924. 

19  Twenty-sixth  Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education, 
Part  1.  Bloomington : Public  School  Publishing  Co.  1926.  p.  432. 
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in  which  the  teacher  and  the  pupils  decide  in  the  class- 
room on  the  project  or  unit  of  work  which  is  to  be  under- 
taken. That  is,  the  curriculum  is  made  on  the  spot  and 
is  not  pre-determined.  Educational  literature  abounds 
with  this  kind  of  study  which  describes  the  development 
of  projects  or  units  of  work™  Probably  the  most  com- 
prehensive study  of  this  type  was  a controlled  group  ex- 
periment made  by  Codings 21.  His  report  describes  the 
development  of  the  experimental  projects,  the  measurement 
of  the  outcomes  and  the  relative  attainments  of  the  expe- 
rimental and  control  groups.  This  type  of  investigation, 
however,  has  no  direct  bearing  on  this  study. 

The  second  type  of  study  seeks  to  find  the  activities  and 
interests  of  children  and  to  determine  curriculum  implica- 
tions in  advance.  This  type  may  be  conveniently  subdi- 
vided according  to  the  source  of  the  data,  (a)  those  studies 
made  from  secondary  data,  that  is,  from  health  statistics, 
records,  reports,  newspapers,  letters,  etc.,  and  (b)  those 
studies  which  go  directly  to  the  activities  of  life  for  their 
data  by  means  of  first-hand  observation.  Relatively  few 
of  these  direct  studies  have  been  made  in  the  elementary 
school  field,  and  practically  all  of  the  studies  which  have 
been  reported  are  limited  to  particular  phases  of  the  child’s 
out-of-school  life,  such  as  the  investigations  of  play  activ- 
ities by  Lehman  and  Witty.22  Meriam 23  reports  two 
studies  in  which  the  activities  of  children  were  listed  by 
direct  observation ; one  deals  with  six-year  old  boys,  and 
the  other  lists  the  activities  of  boys  and  girls  of  ages  six 
to  twelve.  These  studies  are  not  confined  to  any  particular 
phase  of  the  child’s  life.  The  reports,  however,  indicate 
that  the  observations  were  made  at  the  convenience  of  the 
observer,  and  that  the  length  of  the  observation  and  the 
time  of  day  at  which  they  were  made  were  not  controlled. 


20  Carey,  Alice  E.,  Hanna,  Paul  R.  and  Meriam,  J.  L.  Catalog.  Units  of  Work , 

Activities,  Projects , etc.  Lincoln  School  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 
New  York:  Bureau  of  Publications.  1932.  290  pp. 

21  Collings,  Ellsworth.  An  Experiment  with  a Project  Curriculum.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company,  1923. 

22  Lehman,  H.  C.  and  Witty,  P.  A.  Psychology  of  Play  Activities.  New  York: 
A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company.  1927. 

23  Meriam,  J.  L.  “Activities  of  Six-year  Old  Boys  in  Relation  to  the  School  Cur- 
riculum.” Childhood  Education,  Vol.  1,  No.  8.  1925.  pp.  364-71  : ‘Children’s  Activ- 
ities and  the  School  Curriculum.”  School  and  Society,  Vol.  27,  No.  694,  1928.  pp. 
458-62. 
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None  of  the  studies  examined  24  included  a systematic  sur- 
vey of  the  entire  range  of  out-of-school  activities  for  any 
elementary  grade  level,  nor  were  the  activities  validated,  as 
recommended  by  the  committee  report  in  the  Twenty-sixth 
Yearbook25,  from  the  standpoint  of  both  the  adult  and  the 
child.  In  these  two  respects  this  study  is  unique. 

General  Criticisms  of  Activity  Analysis  Studies 

A number  of  general  criticisms  have  been  leveled  at  the 
group  of  studies  in  which  activity  analysis  has  been  used  as 
a technique  for  curriculum  construction.  Bode 26  points 
out  that  a social  plan  or  philosophy  is  necessary  in  order 
to  supply  purpose  and  direction  to  the  activities,  and  that 
a means  for  giving  training  in  reflective  thinking  should 
be  provided.  Symonds 27  goes  further  and  suggests  that 
vital  social  issues  should  be  the  material  for  training  in 
reflective  thinking.  Charters 28  states  that  past  studies 
have  in  many  cases  neglected  to  organize  their  data  in 
relation  to  their  use  in  the  curriculum,  and  Rugg  29  reports 
that  opportunities  for  training  in  creative  expression  have 
been  neglected. 

These  weaknesses  have  been  recognized  in  making  this 
study,  and  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  remedy  these  im- 
perfections in  planning  the  curriculum.  That  is,  this  study 
goes  beyond  the  usual  activity  analysis  investigation  which 
results  in  a fixed,  set  curriculum  dominated  by  adult  needs 
and  a static  world.  It  supplies  a foundation  and  proposes 

24  The  following  sources  of  references  were  used : A List  of  American  Doctoral 
Dissertations.  Library  of  Congress.  Washington  r Government  Printing  Office,  Li- 
brary Branch.  1923-30. 

Theses  in  Education  in  the  United  States.  Masters  and  Doctors  Theses  in  Edu- 
cation, accepted  between  1923-30.  University  of  Illinois.  Bureau  of  Educational  Re- 
search. 

Bibliography  of  Research  Studies  in  Education , 1926-30 . U.  S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, Bulletin  No.  13.  Washington  : Government  Printing  Office. 

Readers  Guide  to  Periodical  Literature,  1923-29.  Minneapolis : The  H.  W.  Wil- 
son Company. 

The  Education  Index,  1929-33.  New  York:  The  H.  W.  Wilson  Company. 

26  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education.  Part  II.  Bloomington : Public 
School  Publishing  Co.  1926.  pp.  11-28. 

26  Bode,  Boyd  H.  Modern  Educational  Theories.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 1925.  pp.  107-8. 

27  Symonds,  P.  M.  The  Nature  of  Conduct.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company, 
1928.  p.  315. 

28  Charters,  W.  W.  Curriculum  Construction.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 1925  p.  62:  The  Twenty-Sixth  Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for  the 
Study  of  Education,  Part  I.  1926.  p.  379. 

26  Rugg,  Harold  H.  Reported  from  lecture  on  the  Scientific  Method  in  Education 
given  in  connection  with  course  211  Mb,  Curriculum  Construction,  in  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  Winter  Session.  1933. 
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a plan  for  developing  a broad  yet  definite  curriculum  do- 
minated by  the  activities  and  interests  of  children,  directed 
by  adult  needs  and  organized  and  taught  in  relation  to  the 
social  problems  of  a changing  world. 

Procedure  used  in  Collecting  Data 

The  writer  would  have  liked  to  give  individual  training 
to  each  teacher  who  participated  in  this  study,  but  this 
was  not  possible  because  of  the  cost  and  the  difficulties 
of  traveling  to  forty-eight  different  provinces.  A num- 
ber of  provinces  can  be  reached  from  Manila  in  a few 
hours  by  train  or  automobile;  others  require  a week  or 
more  by  boat;  and  the  most  isolated  province  can  be  reached 
only  by  two  boats  a year.  Therefore,  the  following  alter- 
natives were  necessary : 

1.  In  the  summer  school  classes  for  teachers  held  in 
Baguio,  the  writer  explained  the  techniques  involved,  and 
each  teacher  was  requested  to  hand  in  completed  samples 
of  practice  material  to  insure  that  the  instructions  were 
fully  understood. 

The  total  enrollment  was  one  hundred  and  sixty  teachers, 
and  included  one  or  more  representatives  from  each 
province  in  the  Philippines.  Thus,  there  was  at  least  one 
teacher  in  each  province  who  was  specifically  trained  to 
do  the  field  work,  and  upon  whom  the  division  superintend- 
ent could  call  to  direct  the  undertaking.  The  class  instruc- 
tion included  the  following  topics  and  activities: 

A.  Necessity  for  close  observation  and  uniform  pro- 

cedure in  all  research. 

B.  The  fundamental  differences  between  the  educa- 

tional philosophies  involved  in  ‘child  interest’ 
and  ‘adult  value.’ 

C.  The  purpose  of  this  study. 

D.  Consideration  of  the  technique  of  interview  with 

respect  to  securing  judgment  in  cooperation  with 
parents  and  pupils. 

E.  Instructions  that  a rating  of  ten  meant  the  highest 

or  most  valuable,  and  that  zero  meant  the  low- 
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est  possible  judgment.  No  further  instructions 
were  given  regarding  the  ratings. 

F.  Discussion  and  observation  of  the  activities  of 

children. 

G.  Discussion  of  the  written  outlines  of  instructions 

and  specifications  for  making  the  study. 

2.  The  techniques  were  also  explained  to  the  division 
superintendents  at  the  Superintendents’  Convention  in 
1929. 

3.  Written  instructions  and  specifications  were  mailed 
to  the  office  of  the  division  superintendent  of  each  province. 
Copies  of  these  documents  are  presented  below. 

The  final  selection  of  cooperating  teachers  and  the  gen- 
eral supervision  of  collecting  the  materal  were  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  division  superintendent  of  schools  in 
each  province. 


Copy  of  Written  Instructions  and  Specifications 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Pupils 

a Two  boys  and  two  girls  should  be  selected  from  central  (town) 
schools  for  each  grade  from  grade  1 to  the  fourth  year 
(high  school),  making  a total  of  four  pupils  in  each  grade 
or  year  and  a grand  total  of  forty-four  pupils  in  all  grades 
of  central  schools. 

b One  boy  and  one  girl  should  be  selected  from  barrio  (rural) 
schools  for  each  grade  from  grade  I to  grade  IV,  making 
a grand  total  of  eight  for  all  barrio  schools. 

c Pupils  should  be  of  normal  age,  chronologically  and  mentally, 
for  their  respective  grades. 

d Select  pupils  from  families  of  varying  financial  status,  i.  e. 
poor,  moderate  and  wealthy. 

e Select  children  whose  parents  were  born  in  the  province. 

Teachers 

a The  best  trained  teachers  are  necessary. 

b Only  teachers  who  are  enthusiastic  about  assisting  should  be 
allowed  to  participate. 

c Select  men  teachers  for  analyzing  the  activities  of  boys  and 
women  teachers  for  analyzing  the  activities  of  girls. 

d A teacher  should  be  well  acquainted  with  the  child  whose  ac- 
tivities are  to  be  observed. 
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e If  possible  relieve  the  teachers  of  some  of  their  regular  duties 
such  as  extra-curricular  activities,  physical  education,  and 
work  on  records. 

METHOD  OF  PROCEDURE 

List  all  of  the  activities  performed  by  the  child  outside  of  school 
from  the  time  he  gets  up  in  the  morning  until  he  goes  to  bed 
at  night  for  one  full  week  of  seven  days.  The  activities  should 
be  recorded  to  the  minutest  detail.  The  list  should  be  obtained 
by  actual  observation  supplemented  by  interviews  with  parents  and 
pupils.  No  activity  is  too  insignificant  to  list.  Do  not  trust  your 
observations  to  memory,  but  put  them  down  in  writing  immediately. 
The  following  illustrations  will  show  exactly  what  is  wanted: 

a If  a child  is  sent  on  an  errand,  do  not  merely  record  “Went 
on  an  errand”,  but  give  a more  detailed  description  telling 
the  nature  of  the  errand,  i.  e.  “Went  on  an  errand  to  the 
market  to  buy  a ganta  of  rice.  He  was  given  PI. 00  and 
brought  back  P0.65  change.” 

b Do  not  merely  say  “Played  games”,  but  state  specifically  what 
games,  with  whom  and  under  what  circumstances,  i.e. 
“Played  sipa  for  ten  minutes  with  his  brother  and  neighbor 
boys  on  the  plaza.” 

c An  item  of  “Observing  animials  or  plants”  is  not  sufficient. 

A description  of  the  kind  of  animals  or  plants  is  necessary. 

If  an  activity  is  repeated  one  or  more  times  during  the  week  by 
a pupil,  make  a note  of  all  repetitions:  i.  e.  “Brushed  teeth — 
12  times.”  In  other  words,  make  a frequency  distribution  for  each 
pupil  observed. 

After  the  observations  have  been  completed  for  three  boys  and 
three  girls  in  each  primary  grade  and  two  boys  and  two  girls  in 
each  intermediate  and  high  school  grade,  combine  the  lists  for 
both  central  and  barrio  boys  into  one  list  and  make  a frequency 
distribution.  Do  the  same  for  the  girls.  We  should  then  have  two 
lists  for  each  grade,  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls. 

Rank  activities  according  to  the  instructions  below.  Use  a com- 
mittee of  your  best  trained  teachers  to  review  this  work.  Good 
judgment  is  imperative. 

RANKING  OF  ACTIVITIES 

Use  a scale  from  0 ( lowest ) to  10  ( highest ) for  ranking  the  activi- 
ties on  the  bases  of  the  following  questions: 

1 How  important  is  this  activity  to  an  adult  in  everyday  life? 

2 How  interesting  is  the  activity  to  the  pupil?30 


30  NOTE:  Additional  information  was  requested  in  these  instructions  which  per- 
tains to  data  not  used  in  this  study.  Instructions  for  obtaining  this  information 
have  been  omitted. 
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Scope  of  the  Data 

Data  were  collected  for  all  grades  including  the  high 
school,  but  as  stated  in  the  General  Qualifications,  we  are 
concerned  in  this  study  with  grade  VII  only.  With  very 
few  exceptions  barrio  (rural)  schools  extend  only  through 
grade  IV.  After  completing  the  fourth  grade  barrio  pupils 
attend  the  central  (town)  schools.  Therefore,  these  data 
represent  the  activities  of  two  boys  and  two  girls  from 
central  schools  in  each  province.  Returns  were  secured 
from  forty-six  of  the  forty-eight  provinces  making  a total 
of  184  pupils.  All  important  population  groups  and  geo- 
graphical sections  are  included.  The  frequency  of  oc- 
currence of  activities  reported  was  9,627  for  boys,  and 
10,828  for  girls,  making  a grand  total  of  20,455. 

Reliability  of  the  Data 

The  activities  of  each  pupil  were  observed  and  rated 
by  a separate  teacher.  Then  the  activities  of  the  two  boys 
in  each  province  were  combined  into  one  list,  and  !the 
ratings  were  reviewed  by  a committee  of  three  teachers. 
The  same  procedure  was  applied  to  the  girls’  list  of  activ- 
ities. Therefore,  each  activity  and  each  rating  were  sub- 
ject to  the  scrutiny  and  judgment  of  a minimum  of  four 
selected  teachers,  that  is,  the  teacher  who  made  the  original 
observation  plus  the  committee.  If  an  activity  was  re- 
ported by  more  than  one  province,  the  number  of  persons 
reacting  to  it  was  equal  to  the  number  of  provinces  times 
four. 

The  instructions  require  the  recording  and  rating  of 
specific  detailed  activities  rather  than  of  larger  areas  of  life 
with  which  this  study  deals  in  later  sections.  This  was  done 
on  the  assumption  that  the  ratings  given  the  detailed, 
smaller  activity  would  be  more  reliable  than  the  ratings 
given  a larger  experience  area;  and  that  better  ratings 
would  be  secured  for  the  larger  areas  by  combining  the 
ratings  of  the  constituent,  smaller  activities  which  com- 
pose it.  For  example,  it  was  assumed  that  a given  rating 
obtained  on  a large  experience  area,  such  as  “Cleaning  the 
house”  would  be  more  reliable  if  a rating  were  obtained 
on  “Sweeping  the  floor”,  “Polishing  the  floor”,  “Dusting”, 
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“Arranging  the  furniture”  etc.  and  these  ratings  were  then 
combined  to  get  a general  rating  on  “Cleaning  the  house”. 
Some  evidence  that  the  above  assumption  is  true  was  ob- 
tained from  trial  observations  made  by  two  or  more  teach- 
ers on  the  same  child.  In  comparing  and  discussing  these 
a number  of  instances  were  found  in  which  the  difference 
between  the  ratings  of  two  teachers  was  the  result  of  the 
effect  of  some  minor  activity,  which  colored  an  entire  ac- 
tivity area.  As  an  example  of  this  tendency,  it  was  found 
that  a boy  was  rated  high  in  interest  in  “Playing  Active 
Games”  by  two  teachers  and  low  by  a third  teacher.  A 
discussion  of  the  difference  between  the  ratings  brought 
out  the  fact  that  the  low  rating  was  given  because  the  boy 
had  refused  to  play  one  particular  game.  This  had  un- 
duly affected  the  judgment  on  a thirty  minute  observa- 
tion in  which  the  boy  had  otherwise  been  extremely  ac- 
tive. 

These  data  are  probably  much  more  reliable  than  those 
which  could  be  obtained  from  a similar  procedure  in  the 
United  States.  A number  of  factors  enter  into  this  con- 
clusion. In  a tropical  climate  life  is  much  more  in  the 
open  than  in  the  temperate  zone.  A one-story  house  of 
bamboo  construction  with  one  or  two  rooms  is  the  pre- 
dominate type,  and  houses  of  two-stories  of  wood  construc- 
tion are  the  exceptions.  There  are  no  apartment  houses 
except  in  Manila.  The  towns  are  small  and  compactly 
built  with  houses  on  small  plots  of  ground.  Families  are 
large;  in  fact,  the  concept  of  “family”  in  the  Philippines 
includes  relationships  which  Americans  would  term  “dis- 
tant”. Under  these  conditions  it  is  not  difficult  to  select 
a situation  in  which  a teacher  may  constantly  observe  the 
activities  of  a pupil,  whereas  a similar  situation  would  be 
hard  to  find  in  the  United  States. 

The  accuracy  of  the  ratings  is  probably  high,  consistent 
with  the  purpose  and  type  of  the  problem.  It  can  at  least 
be  claimed  that  all  reasonable  precautions  have  been  taken 
against  avoidable  errors. 

Although  the  ratings  are  stated  in  numerical  terms  the 
caution  advocated  in  the  General  Qualifications  (6)  should 
be  adhered  to,  and  no  finely  drawn  statistical  conclusions 
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or  inferences  should  be  made.  There  are  two  reasons  for 
this  caution.  Both  seem  to  be  inherent  in  the  data. 

In  the  first  place  the  basic  data  are  observations  of  life 
as  it  is  lived  naturally.  Life  activities  vary  in  innumer- 
able ways;  in  the  time  consumed  to  complete  them,  in  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  performed,  in  the  effort  re- 
quired, etc.  The  writer  can  conceive  of  no  unit  which 
would  make  the  whole  range  of  observed  life  statistically 
comparable.  If  an  arbitrary  unit  had  been  established  the 
naturalness  of  the  data  probably  would  have  been  so  warp- 
ed that  the  study  would  have  lost  much  of  its  purpose. 

The  second  reason  pertains  to  statistical  procedure.  One 
may  be  expected  to  question  a study  in  which  comparisons 
are  made  between  mean  scores,  and  in  which  neither  the 
standard  error  of  the  means  nor  the  significance  of  the 
differences  are  shown.  It  was  originally  intended  to  use 
both  of  these  measures  in  this  investigation,  but  when 
the  distributions  were  plotted  it  was  found  that  a large 
majority  were  so  decidedly  skewed  to  the  extreme  high  end 
that  statistical  measures  based  on  the  assumption  of  a 
normal  distribution  of  the  scores  would  have  little  or  no 
meaning.  Such  skewed  distributions  may  be  expected 
when  ratings  are  obtained  on  the  values  of  activity  areas 
which  pertain  to  an  accepted  agrarian  culture  that  is  prac- 
tically untouched  by  mechanistic  and  technological  develop- 
ment. 

In  addition,  further  statistical  difficulties  were  encoun- 
tered when  the  use  of  the  formula  for  the  significance  of 
a difference  was  contemplated.  The  short  formula, 


Vtf*  + 6yZ 


, assumes  no  correlation  between  the  fact- 


ors; but  it  was  immediately  evident  from  examining  the 
plots  of  the  distributions  that  a high  correlation  existed; 
and  also  that  the  relationship  was  definitely  curvilinear. 
The  extent  of  the  correlation  was  determined  by  computing 
Eta  for  all  distributions  which  had  frequencies  of  one 
hundred  or  more  for  both  boys  and  girls.  Computations 
were  made  from  both  the  X axis  and  the  Y axis.  Among 
the  seventy- two  Etas,  thirty-six  on  each  axis ; sixty-six  were 
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.30  or  over;  fifty-seven  were  .40  or  over;  and  thirty-nine 
were  .50  or  over.  With  such  high  correlations  the  short 
formula  probably  should  not  be  applied. 

The  long  formula,  2 ^ 2_o rC>  0 assumes  a 

x + y x V 

straight  line  correlation  and  Eta  cannot  be  substituted  for 
r.  For  this  reason  the  long  formula  was  not  used. 

For  the  above  reasons  it  was  decided  to  present  only 
the  frequencies  and  the  raw  means.  In  short,  it  was  felt 
that  since  the  data  themselves  are  reasonably  reliable, 
more  valid  conclusions  probably  could  be  drawn  from  the 
raw  means  than  through  more  refined  statistical  measures, 
the  formulas  for  which  cannot  be  applied  without  a rela- 
tively large  source  of  error  in  every  term. 

Organization  of  the  Data 

For  convenience  in  working  with  over  20,000  specific 
activities  some  form  of  organization  was  necessary.  On 
an  empirical  basis  it  was  decided  that  a list  of  not  more 
than  fifteen  topics  should  be  chosen  wThich  describe  the 
major  phases  of  life  in  the  Philippines,  and  that  the  nature 
of  the  data  should  be  the  determining  factor  in  deciding  on 
what  these  large  topics  should  be.  The  Commission  on 
the  Reorganization  of  Secondary  Education 31  uses  seven 
topics,  and  Bobbitt 32  uses  ten  categories.  Therefore,  fif- 
teen topics  seemed  to  be  a reasonable  number  to  set  as  a 
limit.  It  was  also  decided  to  accept  as  satisfactory  a list 
of  topics  under  which  ninety  per  cent  of  the  activities  could 
be  classified  without  the  need  for  cross  referencing. 

As  a beginning  the  writer  made  a list  of  topics  based 
on  three  years  of  contact  with  Philippine  life  and  travel 
in  practically  all  of  the  provinces.  The  activities  were  then 
transferred  from  the  original  sheets  to  cards,  and  these 
cards  were  sorted  into  the  trial  list  of  classification  topics. 
Cards  which  did  not  fit  into  any  topic  were  laid  aside  in 
an  unclassified  pile.  The  unclassified  cards  were  then 
examined  for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  trial  list  of  topics 

81  Cardinal  Principles  of  Secondary  Education.  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, Bulletin  No.  35,  1918. 

32  How  to  Make  a Curriculum.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  Boston : 1924.  pp.  8-9. 
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so  as  to  reduce  the  number  of  unclassified  cards.  This 
process  was  repeated  twenty-seven  times  before  an  accept- 
able list  was  made.  Approximately  ninety-four  per  cent 
of  the  cards  were  classified  in  this  list,  leaving  approxi- 
mately six  per  cent  unclassified.  When  doubt  occurred  as  to 
the  classification  of  an  activity,  a decision  was  reached 
through  consultation  with  a judge  who  had  three  years 
experience  in  Filipino  school  work. 

The  remaining  six  per  cent  of  the  unclassified  cards 
were  carefully  re-examined,  and  were  found  to  contain 
the  following  types  of  material: 

1.  Classroom  activities.  These  were  excluded  in  the 

General  Qualifications. 

2.  Statements  of  activities  the  meanings  of  which  were 

not  clear  due  to  ambiguity,  incompleteness,  vague- 
ness, etc.  i.  e.  “After  eating  santols  she  clean- 
ed the  plates,  but  this  time  she  bought  P0.06  worth 
of  santol.” 

3.  Statements  which  were  so  general  that  they  had  no 

particular  significance,  i.  e.  “Went  to  town”, 
“Came  home  from;  the  mountain.” 

4.  Statements  which  were  so  minor  or  so  detailed  as 

to  be  of  little  significance,  “Scratched  right  leg 
with  the  toe  of  the  left.” 

5.  Statements  containing  two  or  more  activities  which 

were  not  closely  related,  i.  e.  “Husked  coconuts 
before  dinner.  After  dinner  studied  lessons  for 
half  an  hour  before  going  to  school.”  In  such  a 
statement  the  validity  of  the  ratings  given  is 
doubtful  as  they  may  apply  either  to  husking  co- 
conuts or  to  studying  lessons.  It  would  only  be 
a coincidence  that  the  ratings  for  both  activities 
would  be  identical. 

6.  Statements  which  cannot  be  readily  classified  under 

any  topic,  but  which  are  free  from  the  defects 
noted  in  types  1 to  5 above. 

Types  1 to  5 inclusive  were  eliminated.  Type  6 was  or- 
ganized according  to  the  nature  of  the  data  around  minor 
headings,  i.  e.  Borrowing  and  lending,  Requests  for 
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money.  To  the  original  list  of  topics  an  additional  one 
was  added,  Miscellaneous  Minor  Activities,  under  which 
these  minor  headings  were  classified. 

The  final  list  of  major  topics  is  given  below: 

A.  Health  Activities  and  Physical  Exercise 

B.  Home  Activities 

C.  Running  Errands 

D.  Industrial,  Vocational  and  Pre-vocational  Activities 

E.  Communication  and  Transportation 

F.  Play  and  Leisure  Time  Activities 

G.  Studying  and  Reading 

H.  School  Activities  (Other  than  formal  instruction  and 

lesson  preparation) 

I.  Religious  Activities 

J.  Human  Relationships 

K.  Miscellaneous  Minor  Activities 

It  is  obvious  that  all  aspects  of  this  entire  list  cannot 
be  taught  in  one  grade.  The  time  element  alone  would 
make  this  impossible.  There  must  be  selection  if  prac- 
tical use  is  to  be  made  of  this  material.  Two  methods 
of  organization  through  which  selection  could  be  made  are : 

The  application  to  each  topic  in  the  list  of  the  ratings 
on  ‘Value  to  Adult  Life’  and  ‘Interest  to  the  Child’,  and 
the  selection  of  an  appropriate  number  of  topics  from  those 
which  have  received  the  highest  ranks;  that  is,  if  “Health 
Activities  and  Physical  Exercise”  and  “Home  Activities” 
received  high  ratings  on  both  criteria  they  might  be  se- 
lected as  the  core  of  subject  matter  for  grade  VII. 

Considering  the  elementary  school  as  a whole,  we  would 
arrive  under  this  plan  at  an  organization  of  subject-matter 
which  provides  for  integration  in  each  grade  around  per- 
haps two  major  topics  of  life.  The  records  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education  for  1930-31  show  a monthly  enrollment  of 
323,725  pupils  in  grade  I and  only  178,647  pupils  in  grade 
III.  Almost  half  of  the  pupils  are  eliminated  before  reach- 
ing grade  III.  The  enrollment  for  grade  V is  81,321, 
which  is  approximately  one-half  of  the  grade  III  enroll- 
ment. For  this  large  per  cent  of  children  who  are  elimin- 
ated in  the  early  grades,  this  type  of  curriculum  would 
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result  in  wide  experiencing  in  a limited  number  of  the 
major  fields  of  life  while  other  important  divisions  of  life 
would  remain  untouched.  Such  education  would  result 
in  a lopsided  development  rather  than  in  the  education  of 
the  whole  child  in  the  entire  range  of  activities  suited  to 
his  maturity.  To  approximate  this  ideal  of  securing  in- 
tegration on  the  basis  of  life  as  a whole,  would  be  possible 
only  for  pupils  who  remained  in  school  through  the  upper 
grades,  and  who  secured  experiences  in  the  whole  range  of 
topics. 

2.  The  second  method  of  organization  which  was  con- 
sidered was  the  division  of  the  large  topics  into  smaller 
areas  of  experience  and  the  application  of  the  criteria  to 
each  of  these  areas  of  experience,  rather  than  to  the  topic 
as  a whole,  so  that  certain  areas  of  high  ratings  could 
be  selected  from  all  or  most  of  the  topics.  For  example, 
the  topic  of  “Home  Activities”  could  be  divided  into  the 
areas  of  “Preparing  and  serving  food,  “Cleaning  the  house 
and  the  surroundings”,  “Sewing”,  “Caring  for  younger 
children”,  and  so  forth ; and  the  topic  of  “Play  and  Leisure 
Time  Activities”  could  be  divided  into  “Active  play”, 
“Drawing,  painting  and  modeling”,  “Producing  and  listen- 
ing to  music”,  and  so  forth.  After  each  topic  had  been 
divided  into  its  constituent  experience  areas,  the  criteria 
could  be  applied  to  each  area;  and  one  or  more  areas  of 
high  ratings  could  be  selected  from  a majority  of  the  topics 
to  form  the  foundation  of  subject-matter  for  the  grade. 

Looking  at  the  entire  elementary  school  as  a unit,  what 
type  of  organization  would  result  if  this  plan  were  applied 
to  all  grades?  Integration  throughout  a given  grade 
would  be  secured  by  articulating  certain  activity  areas  of 
high  rating  from  all  or  most  of  the  topics,  which  means 
that  life  on  each  level  would  be  the  aim'  of  the  horizontal  in- 
tegration. 

Although  the  data  presented  in  this  study  pertain  to 
the  seventh  grade  only,  the  method  of  organization  used 
should  be  suitable  to  all  grades,  so  that  when  the  data  are 
worked  up  in  subsequent  studies  for  the  remaining  grades, 
the  result  will  be  a satisfactory  curriculum  for  the  entire 
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elementary  school.  Method  2 meets  this  need  in  a more 
satisfactory  manner  than  method  1 because : 

a In  method  1 it  would  be  necessary  to  complete  the  up- 
per elementary  grades  before  all  of  the  major  topics  would 
be  touched,  whereas  in  method  2 some  activity  area  or 
areas  of  most  of  the  topics  would  be  completed  each  school 
year.  Method  2 is  more  satisfactory  for  the  Philippines 
where  there  is  considerable  elimination  in  the  lower  grades 
because  it  tends  to  insure  more  complete  integration  at 
the  time  elimination  occurs. 

b As  yet  there  is  no  objective  evidence  as  to  which 
method  would  result  in  better  learning,  but  it  is  the  opinion 
of  the  writer  that  if  children  have  experiences  that  in- 
clude practically  all  topics,  and  deal  with  areas  of  these 
topics  which  are  suitable  to  their  level  of  maturity,  better 
learning  will  result  than  if  only  one  or  two  complete  topics 
are  experienced  in  each  succeeding  grade. 

c Method  2 would  probably  call  for  a less  difficult 
transition  in  making  a change  from  the  present  subject- 
organized  curriculum  to  one  organized  around  areas  of 
life  experience.  At  present  the  curriculum  is  organized 
into  relatively  small  units  of  learning,  and  as  the  teachers 
have  been  trained  to  use  these  small  units,  it  would  prob- 
ably be  easier  to  change  to  grade  organization  which  in- 
cludes a number  of  experience  areas  which  have  been  se- 
lected from  the  larger  topics  than  it  would  be  to  adopt 
a grade  organization  which  includes  only  one  or  two  com- 
plete topics. 

For  the  reasons  given  above  it  was  decided  to  follow 
method  2 and  to  organize  the  data  in  terms  of  areas  of 
activity  wThich  are  included  in  each  major  topic. 

Development  of  the  Activity  Areas 
of  the  Major  Topics 

Each  of  the  large  life  topics,  i.  e.  “Health  and  Phy- 
sical Exercise”,  “Home  Activities”,  etc.  was  divided  into 
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its  respective  activity  areas  33 . Three  criteria  were  set  up 
as  guiding  principles: 

a The  nature  of  the  data  should  determine  the  activity 
areas.  In  other  words,  the  areas  selected  should  be  those 
areas  of  each  topic  into  which  the  activities  conveniently 
and  naturally  group  themselves. 

b There  should  be  a minimum  of  overlapping  among 
these  areas  as  wTell  as  a minimum  of  miscellaneous  activi- 
ties which  cannot  be  classified  under  any  area. 

c The  areas  selected  should  be  of  such  size  that  if  used 
as  learning  experiences,  the  result  would  not  be  isolated 
compartmental  learning  but  intergrated  experience. 

By  applying  the  above  criteria  to  the  large  topics  the 
following  activity  areas  were  evolved.  Capital  letters, 
A,  B,  C,  etc.  designate  the  major  topics,  and  arabic  num- 
bers 1,  2,  3,  etc.  designate  activity  areas  included  in  each 
topic.  In  cases  where  the  type  of  specific  life  activities 
which  are  included  in  a given  activity  area  are  not  im- 
plicit in  the  title,  the  types  of  activities  are  shown  im- 
mediately below  the  title. 

In  stating  these  titles  clearness  to  the  reader  was  pre- 
ferred to  uniformity  of  grammatical  construction. 

TABLE  V 

Code  Numbers,  Major  Topics 
and 

Activity  Areas 

A Health  Activities  and  Physical  Exercise 

1 Bathing  and  washing 

General  statement,  “Took  a bath” 

Manner  of  bathing 
Time  of  day 

Place — sea,  river,  well,  bathroom 
Washing  portions  of  body 

33  The  terms,  activity  area  and  experience  area  are  used  synonimously  in  referring 
to  these  unite. 
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2 Caring  for  the  hair  and  the  nails 

Combing-  the  hair 
Washing  the  hair 
Trimming  the  hair 
Use  of  oils  and  tonics 
Manicuring  the  nails 

3 Taking  care  of  the  teeth 

General  statement,  “Brushed  the  teeth’’ 

Manner  of  brushing — materials  used 
Time  of  brushing 
Mouth  washing  and  gargling 
Professional  dental  care 
Emergency  home  treatment 

4 Dressing 

General  statement,  “Changed  dress” 

Purpose  of  dressing— for  school,  church,  home 
Use  of  cosmetics 

5 Calisthenics  and  formal  exercising 

6 Disposing  of  garbage,  trash,  etc. 

7 Control  of  animals  and  pests  in  relation  to  health 

8 Draining  stagnant  water  and  filling  in  loiv  places 

9 Eliminating  bodily  secreta  and  caring  for  toilets 

10  Sleep  and  rest 

Retiring  at  night 
Arising  in  the  morning 
Taking  a siesta  or  nap 
Ventilating 

11  Eating  and  drinking 

Breakfast 

Time  and  kinds  of  food  eaten 
Dinner  (lunch) 

Time  and  kinds  of  food  eaten 
Supper  (dinner) 

Time  and  kinds  of  food  eaten 
Eating  between  meals 
Merienda  (tea) 

Drinking  beverages 

12  Securing  water  supply 

Carrying  water 

Method  and  source 
Boiling  or  treating  water 
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13  Use  of  tobacco,  buyo  and  alcoholic  drinks 

14  Activities  concerned  with  the  patient  and  the  sickroom 

Calling  the  doctor 
Pieparing  or  obtaining  medicines 
Treating  wounds  or  sickness 
Visiting  the  sick 

B Home  Activities 

1 Preparing , cooking  and  serving  food 

Setting  the  table 

Cooking 

Serving 

Washing  dishes 

2 Securing  fuel  and  attending  to  the  fire 

Gathering  fuel 
Splitting  wood 

Building  and  extinguishing  fires 
Cleaning  the  stove 

3 Cleaning  the  house  and  the  surroundings 

Sweeping,  scrubbing  and  polishing  floors 
Dusting,  arranging  furniture  and  household  articles 
Caring  for  mats  and  bedding 
Cleaning  the  yard  and  surroundings 
Cleaning  and  lighting  lamps 

4 Washing  and  ironing 

Sorting,  washing,  drying  and  starching  clothes 
Ironing  and  care  of  the  iron 

5 Plain  sewing 

Hand  and  machine  sewing 
Mending  and  darning 

6 Embroidering  and  fancy  work 

7 Caring  for  younger  children 

Bathing  and  dressing 
Feeding 
Playing  with 
Putting  to  sleep 

8 Taking  care  of  pets 

9 N on-vocational  home  activities 

Repairing  the  house  and  fences 

Making  and  repairing  furniture  and  household  articles 
Making  and  sharpening  tools  and  implements 
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C Running  Errands 

1 Buying  for  home  consumption 

Buying  food,  hardware,  toilet  articles 

2 Miscellaneous  errands 

D Industrial,  Vocational  and  Pre- vocational 
Activities 

1 Farming — field  crops 

Raising  sugar  cane 
Raising  rice  and  corn 

2 Gardening 

Home  and  school  gardening 

3 Fruit  raising  (gathering) 

4 Attending  to  stock,  cattle  and  goats 

5 Pig  raising 

6 Poultry  raising 

7 Fishing 

8 Blunting 

9 School  industrial  activities  for  boys 

Making  fibre  and  rattan  projects 
Making  drawings  for  projects 

10  Store-keeping 

Buying  and  selling  in  markets  and  tiendas 
Preparing  goods  for  sale 
Cleaning  the  store 

11  Miscellaneous  industrial  activities 

(This  title  is  carried  to  account  for  the  activities  reported, 
but  they  are  so  diverse  and  scattered  that  together  they 
cannot  be  considered  an  area) 

E Transportation  and  Communication 

1 Communication  activities 

Writing  and  reading  letters 
Posting  and  receiving  mail 
Writing  and  correcting  compositions 

2 Transportation  activities 

Land  and  water  travelling 
Trucking 
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F Play  and  Leisure  Time  Activities 

1 Active  play 

2 Passive  games  (inactive) 

3 Drawing,  painting  and  cutting  activities 

4 Producing  and  listening  to  music 

5 Flower  gardening  and  gathering 

6 Attending  parties,  dances  and  shows 

7 Observational  and  collecting  activities 

Collecting  and  observing  rocks  and  shells 
Observing  animals,  birds  and  insects 
Observing  play  of  other  children 
Observing  adult  activities 

8 Story  telling,  listening  to  stories,  and  conversations 

9 Construction  activities  related  to  play 

G Studying  and  Reading 

1 Studying  textbooks  and  preparing  assignments 

2 Reading  magazines,  newspapers  and  library  books 

H School  Activities  (Other  than  formal  instruction 

AND  LESSON  PREPARATION) 

1 Assisting  with  janitorial  service,  building  and  ground 

improvement 

Sweeping  and  dusting 
Cleaning  erasers 
Furniture  repairing 
Building  toilets 

Miscellaneous  errands  for  teachers 

2 Going  to  and  returning  from  school 

3 Caring  for  books  and  school  supplies 

I Religious  Activities 

1 Church  activities 

2 Religious  activities  outside  of  the  church 

J Human  Relationships 

1 Visiting  friends  and  relatives 

2 Acts  of  kindness  and  affection 
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3 Quarreling  and  fighting  with  other  children 

4 Scolding  and  teasing  other  children 

5 Miscellaneous  behavior  acts 

K Miscellaneous  Minor  Activities 

1 Borrowing  and  lending 

2 Requesting  money  from  elders 

TABLE  VI. 

Activity  Areas  for  Both  Boys  and  Girls,  Frequencies  of  Oc- 
currence, Number  of  Provinces  Reporting  Activities,  Mean  Ratings 
on  the  Criteria  ‘Value  to  Adult  Life’  and  ‘Interest  to  the  Child’, 
and  the  Group  in  Which  Areas  Having  Means  of  Similar  Value 
May  Be  Found  in  Table  VIII. 


Activity 

Areas 

Frequencies 
of  Activities 
in  Each 
Area 

No.  of 
Prov- 
inces Rep- 
resented 

Mean  Ratings  on 
Value  to  Interest 
Adult  to 

Life  Child 

Group 

No* 

A-l  Boys  

773 

41 

9.1 

8.5 

I 

Girls 

829 

41 

9.2 

8.3 

A-2  Boys  

508 

27 

9.1 

8.6 

I 

Girls 

477 

22 

8.4 

8.1 

A-3  Boys  

506 

26 

9.7 

8.7 

I 

Girls 

710 

36 

9.5 

8.1 

A-4  Boys  

247 

18 

7.7 

8.8 

I 

Girls 

397 

27 

7.9 

8.5 

A-5  Boys  

95 

12 

7.8 

9.0 

XIV 

Girls 

. . 

A-6  Boys  

14 

4 

7.9 

8.8 

VI 

Girls 

10 

3 

4.3 

6.1 

A-7  Boys  

22 

4 

4.7 

8.2 

IV 

Girls 

18 

1 

9.7 

7.8 

A-8  Boys 

25 

5 

7.8 

6.7 

V 

Girls 

11 

2 

2.6 

3.1 

A-9  Boys  

284 

11 

9.6 

7.0 

I 

Girls 

190 

15 

9.9 

8.9 

A-10  Boys  

356 

23 

8.5 

8.1 

I 

Girls 

288 

27 

7.9 

8.2 

A-ll  Boys  

616 

29 

9.5 

9.5 

I 

Girls 

561 

26 

8.8 

9.5 

A-12  Boys  

488 

36 

8.4 

7.4 

VI 

Girls 

163 

23 

6.3 

5.6 

A-13  Boys  

3 

2 

0.3 

3.3 

XIII 

Girls 

1 

1 

0.0 

5.0 

A-14  Boys  

51 

5 

0.6 

1.0 

VII 

Girls 

7 

4 

8.9 

9.3 

* The  last  column,  Group  Number,  refers  to  Table  VIII  which  shows  by  groups 
all  activity  areas  whose  means  have  similar  values. 
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Activity 

Areas 

Frequencies 
of  Activities 
in  Each 
Area 

No.  of 
Prov- 
inces Rep- 
resented 

Mean  Ratings  on 
Value  to  Interest 
Adult  to 

Life  Child 

Group 

No. 

B-l 

Boys  

883 

34 

8.6 

7.3 

I 

Girls 

2017 

44 

8.8 

7.2 

B-2 

Boys  

194 

33 

8.7 

7.1 

III 

Girls 

119 

15 

7.6 

5.8 

B-3 

Boys  

414 

38 

7.9 

6.1 

V 

Girls 

997 

42 

8.4 

7.1 

B-4 

Boys  

58 

14 

7.5 

6.1 

IX 

Girls 

188 

36 

7.9 

6.7 

B-5 

Boys  

. . . 

Girls 

144 

31 

8.0 

7.4 

XV 

B-6 

Boys  

. . . 

Girls  .... 

108 

16 

7.6 

7.6 

XV 

B-7 

Boys  

30 

9 

8.0 

5.8 

XV 

Girls 

333 

28 

7.8 

6.8 

B-8 

Boys  

21 

7 

2.1 

6.7 

X 

Girls 

30 

5 

6.3 

7.8 

B-9 

Boys  

66 

15 

7.5 

6.8 

XV 

Girls 

2 

2 

2.5 

6.5 

C-l 

Boys  

485 

39 

7.3 

7.5 

I 

Girls 

435 

41 

7.1 

7.3 

C-2 

Boys  

11 

8 

6.8 

7.4 

VIII 

Girls 

9 

6 

6.1 

8.0 

D-l 

Boys 

14 

8.5 

7.2 

XIV 

Girls 

9 

3 

7.9 

6.0 

D-2 

Boys 

82 

15 

9.0 

7.3 

VI 

Girls 

35 

10 

6.9 

6.9 

D-3 

Boys 

14 

6.0 

6.6 

VII 

Girls 

17 

8 

7.8 

9.2 

D-4 

Boys  

122 

14 

7.8 

6.5 

XV 

Girls 

10 

2 

6.2 

3.8 

D-5 

Boys 

59 

10 

8.0 

5.8 

XI 

Girls 

98 

11 

6.2 

6.0 

D-6 

Boys  

161 

16 

8.0 

7.4 

VI 

Girls 

56 

8 

6.6 

6.2 

D-7 

Boys 

39 

13 

9.6 

9.0 

XIV 

Girls 

. . . 

D-8 

Boys 

18 

3 

1.6 

7.9 

XVI 

Girls  . . . . 

. . 

D-9 

Boys 

85 

11 

6.8 

8.3 

XVI 

Girls 

D-10 

Boys 

14 

7.8 

7.4 

I 

Girls 

112 

15 

7.7 

7.8 

E-l 

Boys  

45 

13 

7.6 

8.1 

I 

Girls 

19 

8 

7.4 

7.6 

E-2 

Boys  

64 

10 

6.2 

7.6 

XVI 

Girls 

4 

4 

4.8 

6.0 
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Activity 

Areas 

Frequencies 
of  Activities 
in  Each 
Area 

No.  of 
Prov- 
inces Rep- 
resented 

Mean  Ratings  on 
Value  to  Interest 
Adult  to 

Life  Child 

Group 

No. 

F-l 

Boys  

459 

40 

5.9 

9.1 

VIII 

Girls 

242 

26 

4.7 

8.6 

F-2 

Boys  

71 

16 

3.2 

7.7 

VIII 

Girls 

36 

10 

3.3 

8.9 

F-3 

Boys  

15 

6 

4.0 

6.9 

VIII 

Girls 

14 

5 

5.1 

7.1 

F-4 

Boys  

18 

8.4 

8.6 

11 

Girls 

129 

20 

5.7 

8.8 

F-5 

Boys  

14 

5 

4.6 

6.6 

XVI 

Girls 

116 

17 

6.1 

8.4 

F-6 

Boys  

46 

16 

6.3 

9.0 

VIII 

Girls 

20 

11 

4.1 

8.4 

F-7 

Boys  

69 

11 

3.6 

6.3 

XIII 

Girls 

34 

6 

3.4 

6.6 

F-8 

Boys  

131 

16 

7.4 

7.2 

II 

Girls 

99 

20 

6.1 

8.1 

F-9 

Boys  

9 

2 

2.3 

9.6 

XVI 

Girls 

. . . 

G-l 

Boys  

722 

41 

7.0 

8.0 

II 

Girls 

667 

40 

6.9 

7.4 

G-2 

Boys  

181 

27 

7.6 

8.9 

I 

Girls 

138 

17 

8.1 

8.9 

H-l 

Boys 

131 

14 

4.6 

6.3 

XIII 

Girls 

59 

8 

5.5 

6.4 

H-2 

Boys 

317 

15 

8.5 

8.8 

II 

Girls 

298 

17 

5.7 

8.8 

H-3 

Bovs 

33 

5 

7.2 

6.9 

V 

Girls 

66 

6 

7.0 

8.5 

1-1 

Boys  

32 

17 

8.4 

7.3 

I 

Girls 

99 

28 

7.8 

7.2 

1-2 

Boys  

9 

6.4 

6.8 

VII 

Girls 

350 

20 

8.1 

7.3 

J-l 

Boys  

22 

10 

7.2 

6.9 

II 

Girls 

24 

12 

5.3 

7.8 

J-2 

Boys  

6 

9.3 

6.0 

V 

Girls 

29 

4 

8.4 

9.4 

J-3 

Boys  

11 

5 

0.0 

4.5 

XII 

Girls 

8 

5 

5.0 

1.4 

J-4 

Boys  

4 

0.0 

4.2 

XII 

Girls 

16 

4 

1.1 

6.6 

J-5 

Boys  

33 

7 

3.4 

4.6 

XII 

Girls 

2 

1 

1.0 

0.5 

K-l 

Boys  

5 

2.4 

9.9 

VIII 

Girls 

3 

3 

2.3 

9.7 

K-2 

Boys  

4 

2 

2.8 

8.0 

XIII 

Girls 

4 

3 

4.3 

6.3 
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TABLE  VII 

Key  to  Groups  of  Activity  Areas  the  Means  of  Which  Have  Similar 
Patterns  With  Respect  to  Being  Above  or  Below  the  Midpoint 
for  all  Means. 

SECTION  1 

Section  I shows  patterns  for  groups  of  activity  areas  in  which  both 
sexes  participate. 


+ means  above  the  midpoint  (approximately  7.0) 
— means  below  the  midpoint 


Group 

Number 

BOYS 
Value  to 
Adult  Life 

Interest 
to  Child 

GIRLS 
V alue  to 
Adult  Life 

Interest 
to  Child 

Group  I 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Group  II  

+ 

+ 

— 

+ 

Group  III  

+ 

+ 

+ 

— 

Group  IV  

— 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Group  V 

+ 

— 

+ 

+ 

Group  VI  

+ 

+ 

— 

— 

Group  VII  

— 

— 

+ 

+ 

Group  VIII  

— 

+ 

— 

+ 

Group  IX  

+ 

— 

+ 

— 

Group  X 

— 

— 

— 

+ 

Group  XI  

+ 

— 

— 

— 

*Group  XII  

— 

— 

— 

— 

Group  XIII  

— 

— 

— 

— 

SECTION  2 

Section  2 shows  patterns  for  groups  of  activity  areas  in  which  either 
boys  or  girls  participate  to  the  practical  exclusion  of  the  opposite 
sex. 


Group 

Number 

BOYS 
Value  to 
Adult  Life 

Interest 
to  Child 

GIRLS 
V alue  to 
Adult  Life 

Interest 
to  Child 

Group  XIV  

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Group  XV  

+ 

— 

+ 

— 

Group  XVI  

.... 

+ 

+ 

* Group  XII  should  be  interpreted  positively  as  it  deals  with  anti-social  activ- 


ities. 
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TABLE  VIII 

Code  Numbers  of  Activity  Areas  Grouped  According  to  the  Patterns 
in  Table  VI  Which  Their  Means  Follow 

SECTION  1 

Section  I shows  code  numbers  for  groups  of  activity  areas  in  which 
both  sexes  participate. 


Activity 

Areas 


BOYS  GIRLS  

Value  to  Interest  Value  to  Interest 

Frequency  Adult  Life  to  child  Frequency  Adult  Life  to  chiId 


Group  I 


(Pattern  + + + + ) 


A-l 

773 

9.1 

8.5 

829 

9.2 

8.3 

A-2  

508 

9.1 

8.6 

477 

9.1 

8.6 

A-3  

506 

9.7 

8.7 

710 

9.5 

8.1 

A-ll 

616 

9.5 

9.5 

561 

8.8 

9.5 

A-9  

284 

9.6 

7.0 

190 

9.9 

8.9 

A-10  

356 

8.5 

8.1 

288 

7.9 

8.2 

G-2  

181 

7.6 

8.9 

139 

8.1 

8.9 

A-4  

247 

7.7 

8.8 

397 

7.9 

8.5 

B-l  

883 

8.6 

7.3 

2017 

8.8 

7.2 

E-l  

45 

7.6 

8.1 

19 

7.4 

7.6 

1-1  

32 

8.4 

7.3 

99 

7.8 

7.2 

C-l  

485 

7.3 

7.5 

435 

7.1 

7.3 

D-10 

62 

7.8 

7.4 

112 

7.7 

7.8 

*D-2  (Group  VI) 
*G-1  (Group  II) 
*H-3  (Group  V ) 


♦ These  areas 
dicated  after  each 

should  be 
respective 

considered  with 
code  number. 

Group  1 

as  well 

as  with  the 

group  in- 

Group 

ii 

(Pattern  +4 1-) 

F-4  

169 

8.4 

8.6 

129 

5.7 

8.8 

F-8  

131 

7.4 

7.2 

99 

6.1 

8.1 

*G-1  

722 

7.0 

8.0 

667 

6.9 

7.4 

H-2  

317 

8.5 

8.8 

298 

5.7 

8.8 

•J-l  

22 

7.2 

6.9 

24 

5.3 

7.8 

* Consider  G-l  _with  Group  I. 

° J-l  only  approximates  the  pattern  of  Group  II. 

Group 

III 

(Pattern  + + 4 — ) 

B-2 

194 

8.7 

7.1 

119 

7. .6 

5.8 

Group 

IV 

(Pattern  - 

- + + + ) 

A-7  

22 

4.7 

8.2 

18 

9.7 

7.8 

BO 
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HOYS  GIRLS 

Activity 

Areas  _ Value  to  Interest  Value  to  Interest 

Frequency  Adult  Life  to  chiId  Frequency  Adult  Life  child 


Group  V 


( Pattern 

+ - + + ) 

B-3  

414 

7.9 

6.1 

997 

8.4 

7.1 

*H-3  

33 

7.2 

6.9 

66 

7.0 

8.5 

J-2  

14 

9.3 

6.0 

29 

8.4 

9.4 

* Consider 

H-3  with  Group  I. 

Group  VI 

(Pattern 

+ + ) 

A-12 

488 

8.4 

7.4 

163 

6.3 

5.6 

*D-2  

82 

9.0 

7.3 

35 

6.9 

6.9 

D-6  

161 

8.0 

7.4 

56 

6.6 

6.2 

A-6  

14 

7.9 

8.8 

10 

4.3 

6.1 

° A-8 

25 

7.8 

6.7 

11 

2.6 

3.1 

* Consider 

D-2  with  Group  I. 

° A-8  only 

approximates 

the  pattern  of 

Group  VI. 

Group  VII 

(Pattern  _ 

--  + + ) 

A-14  

51 

0.6 

1.0 

7 

8.9 

9.3 

D-3  

26 

6.0 

6.6 

17 

7.8 

9.2 

1-2  

116 

6.4 

6.7 

350 

8.1 

7.3 

Group  VIII 

( Pattern  - 

- + - + ) 

C-2  

11 

6.8 

7.4 

9 

6.1 

8.0 

F-l  

459 

5.9 

9.1 

242 

4.7 

8.6 

F-2  

71 

3.2 

7.7 

36 

3.3 

8.9 

F-6  

46 

6.3 

9.0 

20 

4.1 

8.4 

K-l  

25 

2.4 

9.9 

3 

2.3 

9.7 

*F-3  

15 

4.0 

6.9 

14 

5.1 

7.1 

* F-3  only 

approximates 

pattern  VIII. 

Group 

IX 

( Pattern  H 1 — ) 

B-4  

58 

7.5 

6.1 

188 

7.9 

6.7 

Group 

i X 

(Pattern  - 

+ ) 

B-8  

21 

2.1 

6.7 

30 

6.3 

7.8 

Group  XI 


( Pattern  H ) 


D-5  

59  8.0  5.8 

98 

6.2 

6.0 

Group  XII 

Special — (Pattern 

-) 

J-3  

11  0.0  4.5 

8 

5.0 

1.4 

J-4  

5 0.0  4.2 

16 

1.1 

6.6 

J-5  

33  3.4  4.6 

2 

1.0 

0.5 

These  areas 

nertain  to  anti-social  activities 

and 

should, 

therefore. 

be  interpreted 

positively. 
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Activity 

Areas 


BOYS GIRLS 

_ Value  to  Interest  _ Value  to  Interest 

Frequency  Adult  Life  to  Child  Frequency  Adult  Life  to  Child 


Group  XIII 


(Pattern ) 


A-13  . 

3 

0.3 

3.3 

1 

0.0 

5.0 

F-7  . . . 

69 

3.6 

6.3 

34 

3.4 

6.6 

H-l  . . . 

131 

4.6 

6.3 

Extra 

59 

5.5 

6.4 

*K-2  ... 

4 

2.8 

8.0 

4 

4.3 

6.3 

* K-2 

corresponds  to  none  of 

the 

patterns. 

The  frequency  is 

very  low 

and  it  is 

one  of  the 

Miscellaneous  Groups 

(see 

Table  V). 

Therefore,  it  is 

included 

as  ‘extra’. 

SECTION  2 

Section  2 shows  code  numbers  for  groups  of  activity  areas  in 
which  either  boys  or  girls  participate  to  the  practical  exclusion  of 
the  opposite  sex. 

Group  XIV 


( Pattern  + + ) 


D-7  

39 

9.6 

9.0 

0 

0.0 

0.0 

A-5  

95 

7.8 

9.0 

0 

0.0 

0.0 

D-l  

55 

8.5 

7.2 

9 

7.9 

6.0 

*D-9  (Group  XVI) 

*B-9  (Group  XV  ) 

B-5  

0 

0.0 

0.0 

144 

8.0 

7.4 

B-6  

0 

0.0 

0.0 

108 

7.6 

7.6 

* Consider 

D-9  with  Group 

XIV. 

* Consider 

B-9  with  Group 

XIV. 

Group  XV 

(Pattern 

+ -) 

*B-9  

66 

7.5 

6.8 

2 

2.5 

6.5 

D-4  

122 

7.8 

6.5 

10 

6.2 

3.8 

B-7  

30 

8.0 

5.8 

333 

7.8 

6.8 

* Consider 

B-9  with  Group 

XIV. 

Group  XVI 

(Pattern 

- + ) 

D-8  

18 

1.6 

7.9 

0 

0.0 

0.0 

*B-9  

85 

6.8 

8.3 

0 

0.0 

0.0 

E-2  

64 

6.2 

7.6 

4 

4.8 

6.0 

F-9  

9 

2.3 

9.6 

0 

0.0 

0.0 

F-5  

14 

4.6 

6.6 

116 

6.1 

8.4 

* Consider  D-9  with  Group  XIV. 


CHAPTER  III 


A BASIC  LIST  OF  AREAS  OF  CHILD  EXPERIENCE 
AS  A FOUNDATION  FOR  CURRICULUM 
CONSTRUCTION 

In  chapter  II  the  problem  was  defined,  its  relation  to 
other  studies  was  traced  and  the  basic  data  were  presented, 
together  with  an  explanation  of  how  the  areas  of  child  ac- 
tivity were  developed.  Chapter  III  explains  the  manner 
in  which  tables  V,  VI,  VII  and  VIII  are  used  to  find  in- 
formation which  may  be  desirable  in  curriculum  construc- 
tion, and  presents  a list  of  tentative  areas  of  child  activity 
which  may  be  considered  basic  to  the  grade  VII  curriculum. 

Organization  of  Tables  V,  VI,  VII  and  VIII. 

Table  V shows  the  code  numbers  (A-l,  A-2,  etc.)  and 
the  descriptions  of  the  activity  areas. 

Table  VI  shows  for  both  boys  and  girls,  the  code  num- 
bers, the  frequency  of  occurrence  of  the  activities  in  each 
area,  the  number  of  provinces  which  reported  activities 
for  each  area,  the  means  of  the  ratings  for  each  activity 
area  on  the  criteria  of  ‘value  to  adult  life’  and  ‘interest 
to  the  child”,  and  the  number  of  the  group  to  which  each 
area  belongs.  The  group  numbers  in  the  last  column  refer 
to  the  group  numbers  in  tables  VII  and  VIII,  and  are  used 
as  a means  of  transition  from  one  table  to  another. 

If  seven  is  selected  as  a midpoint,  approximately  one- 
half  of  the  means  will  be  above  seven,  and  one-half  will 
be  below  seven.  Mean  ratings  of  seven  or  above  will  be 
considered  as  high,  and  ratings  below  seven  will  be  in- 
terpreted as  low.  In  working  out  key  patterns,  high  rat- 
ings are  indicated  by  a plus  (-[-)  and  low  ratings  by  a 
minus  ( — ) . For  instance,  the  pattern  of  an  activity  area 

1 The  mean  ratings  on  both  criteria  are  based  on  a range  of  0 (lowest)  to  10 
(highest). 
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which  is  rated  high  for  boys  and  girls  on  both  ‘value  to 
adult  life’  and  ‘interest  to  the  child’  would  be  ( + + + + ), 
that  is,  all  four  ratings  are  seven  or  above.  With  the  use 
of  these  symbols,  patterns  were  worked  out  for  the  ratings 
of  all  activity  areas  as  shown  in  table  VII.  All  existing 
combinations  of  ratings  are  represented  by  sixteen  pat- 
terns. Activity  areas  which  have  the  same  pattern  were 
assigned  to  a group,  and  the  groups  were  designated  by 
the  Roman  numerals  I to  XVI  inclusive,  i.  e.,  all  experience 
areas  which  are  rated  high  on  both  criteria  for  boys  ( + + ) , 

and  are  rated  low  for  girls  on  both  criteria  ( ) are 

placed  in  Group  VI,  the  complete  pattern  for  which  is 

( + + ).  The  activity  areas  (code  numbers)  which 

correspond  to  each  group  pattern  are  found  in  Table  VIII. 
Table  VIII  also  shows  the  frequencies  and  the  means  of  the 
ratings. 

The  groups  in  Tables  VII  and  VIII  are  divided  into  two 
sections;  Section  I,  which  includes  groups  I to  XIII  inclu- 
sive, is  composed  of  activity  areas  in  which  boys  and  girls 
participate  to  a considerable  extent  as  shown  by  the  fre- 
quencies of  activities  in  the  areas;  Section  2 is  composed 
of  activity  areas  in  which  there  is  almost  complete  dif- 
ferentiation of  activity  between  girls  and  boys  and  includes 
groups  XIV,  XV,  and  XVI.  Activity  area,  B-5,  may  be 
taken  as  an  illustration,  as  it  shows  a frequency  of  144 
for  girls  and  none  for  boys.  Therefore,  to  find  groups 
of  activity  areas  which  correspond  to  any  desired  rating 
pattern,  and  which  are  highly  differentiated  between  girls 
and  boys,  turn  to  Section  2.  All  other  patterns  may  be 
found  in  Section  1. 

Use  of  Tables  V,  VI,  VII  and  VIII 

Through  the  proper  use  of  these  tables  the  data  which 
will  supply  answers  to  an  almost  unlimited  number  of  ques- 
tions may  be  found  very  quickly. 

Two  general  types  of  questions  are  contemplated; 

A Those  questions  which  start  with  a known  area  or 
known  areas  and  seek  information  regarding  the  means  of 
the  ratings  on  either  or  both  criteria,  i.  e.  Do  children 
show  much  interest  in  keeping  their  bodies  clean?  Are 
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Filipino  children  interested  in  listening-  to  and  producing 
music,  and  do  adults  feel  that  this  area  of  life  is  equally 
important  to  both  sexes? 

B Those  questions  which  start  with  some  characteristic 
or  characteristics  of  the  ratings  and  seek  to  identify  ac- 
tivity areas  which  possess  these  characteristics,  i.  e.  Which 
activity  areas  are  of  much  interest  to  girls  and  boys,  and 
at  the  same  time  are  judged  to  be  of  considerable  value 
to  adult  life?  In  which  activity  areas  are  boys  highly 
interested,  but  in  which  girls  do  not  participate  to  any  ex- 
tent? 

Type  A questions  may  be  answered  by  using  Table  V 
to  secure  the  code  number  of  the  desired  area  or  areas. 
From  the  code  number  or  numbers  the  corresponding  fre- 
quencies and  ratings  may  be  found  in  Table  VI.  Let  us 
apply  this  rule  to  the  first  sample  question  above.  We 
turn  to  Table  V to  locate  the  activity  area  which  has  to 
do  with  bodily  cleanliness  and  find  “Washing  and  bathing” 
with  the  code  number,  A-l.  In  Table  VI,  A-l  shows  rat- 
ings for  both  sexes  that  are  considerably  above  seven  on 
interest.  The  question,  therefore,  may  be  answered  in  the 
affirmative. 

The  answers  for  Type  B questions  may  be  found  by 
using  Tables  VII,  VIII  and  V in  the  order  mentioned.  Find 
the  pattern  in  Table  VII  which  corresponds  to  the  question 
and  determine  the  number  of  the  group  or  groups  in  which 
this  pattern  occurs.  Turn  to  Table  VIII  to  the  proper 
group  or  groups  to  find  the  code  numbers  of  all  the  ac- 
tivity areas  which  follow  the  desired  pattern.  By  using 
the  code  numbers  found  in  Table  VIII,  the  descriptions 
of  the  activity  areas  may  be  identified  by  referring  to  Table 
V. 

Type  B questions  are  divided  into  two  groups,  (a)  those 
that  concern  activity  areas  which  are  participated  in 
freely  by  both  boys  and  girls,  and  (b)  those  that  pertain 
to  areas  in  which  either  boys  or  girls  participate  to  the 
practical  exclusion  of  the  opposite  sex.  The  sample  ques- 
tions above  contain  one  question  of  each  type.  Let  us  ap- 
ply the  rule  to  both  of  them. 
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Question  1 specifies  high  ratings  for  boys  on  both  ‘in- 
terest to  the  child’  and  ‘value  to  adult  life.’  Therefore, 
the  pattern  for  boys  would  be  ( + + ).  It  likewise  speci- 
fies high  ratings  on  both  criteria  for  girls  which  calls  for 
pattern  ( + + ).  The  complete  pattern  for  both  boys  and 
girls  would  be  ( + + + + ).  Patterns  applying  to  both 
boys  and  girls  are  found  in  Table  VII,  Section  1.  The  pat- 
tern for  all  high  ratings,  ( + + + + ),  is  found  to  be  Group 
I.  Table  VIII  shows  the  code  numbers  of  sixteen  ex- 
perience areas  which  should  be  given  consideration.  A-l, 
A-2,  A-3,  A-ll,  A-10,  A-4,  E-l,  and  D-10  may  be  said  to 
meet  the  specifications  of  the  question.  They  are  arranged 
in  the  approximate  order  of  the  degree  to  which  they  meet 
the  specifications,  A-l  being  the  highest. 

Areas  A-9,  B-l,  1-1,  G-2,  and  C-l  contain  ratings  which 
are  exactly  at  the  median,  seven,  or  a very  small  amount 
above  seven;  and  we  may  say  that  these  areas  approxi- 
mately meet  the  specifications,  as  the  ratings  which  are  near 
the  median  may  have  a true  statistical  value  slightly  lower 
than  the  obtained  scores.  For  practical  purposes,  however, 
they  may  be  considered  as  meeting  the  requirements. 

Areas  D-2,  G-l,  and  H-3  contain  ratings  which  are 
slightly  below  seven  and  are  classified  in  other  groups, 
but  it  is  possible  that  if  all  sampling  errors  were  corrected 
that  their  true  ratings  would  place  them  in  Group  I. 
Therefore,  cross  references  have  been  made  between  their 
respective  groups  and  Group  I. 

We  may  summarize  the  answer  by  saying  that  A-l,  A-2, 
A-3,  A-ll,  A-10,  A-4,  E-l  and  D-10  are  definitely  above 
the  midpoint  and  meet  all  requirements  of  the  question ; 
A-9,  B-l,  1-1,  G-2  and  C-l  probably  meet  the  specifications; 
and  there  is  a possibility  that  D-2,  G-l  and  H-3  also  meet 
the  conditions  of  the  question.  We  may  identify  these 
areas  by  turning  to  Table  V.  They  are: 

a Those  that  definitely  meet  the  requirements : 

A-l  Bathing  and  washing 
A-2  Caring  for  the  hair  and  nails 
A-3  Taking  care  of  the  teeth 
A-ll  Eating  and  drinking 
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A-10  Sleep  and  rest 

E-l  Communication  activities 

D-10  Store-keeping 

b Those  which  probably  meet  the  specifications: 

A-9  Bodily  elimination  and  care  of  toilets 
B-l  Preparing,  cooking  and  serving  food 
1-1  Church  activities 

G-2  Reading  newspapers,  magazines  and  library 
books 

C-l  Buying  for  home  consumption 

c Those  which  may  possibly  meet  the  conditions: 

D-2  Gardening 

G-l  Studying  textbooks  and  preparing  assignments 
H-3  Caring  for  books  and  school  supplies. 

Sample  question  2 concerns  only  boys.  We  may,  there- 
fore, turn  to  Table  VII,  Section  2,  which  contains  patterns 
of  groups  of  areas  which  are  highly  differentiated  as  to 
sex.  The  question  calls  for  activity  areas  which  are  highly 
interesting  to  boys  but  it  is  not  concerned  with  the  value 
to  adult  life.  Any  pattern  for  boys  which  has  a ( + ) in 
the  ‘child  interest’  column  will  correspond  to  the  conditions 
of  the  question.  Groups  XIV  and  XVI  meet  these  require- 
ments. Table  VIII,  Section  2 shows  code  numbers  of 
seven  activity  areas  in  groups  XIV  and  XVI,  six  of  which 
may  be  definitely  included  in  the  answer;  and  one,  D-l, 
which  probably  applies  as  it  has  a rating  of  7.2  for  ‘child 
interest’.  Table  V identifies  these  code  numbers  as: 

D-7  Fishing 
D-8  Hunting 

D-9  School  industrial  activities 
E-2  Transportation  activities 
F-9  Construction  activities  related  to  play 
A-5  Calisthenics  and  formal  exercising 
D-l  Farming — field  crops. 

The  rules  for  finding  answers  to  questions  of  types  A 
and  B have  been  given  above,  and  the  applications  of  these 
rules  have  been  demonstrated  by  answering  sample  ques- 
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tions.  Let  us  examine  the  possibilities  as  to  the  number 
of  questions  which  may  be  answered  by  means  of  these 
rules. 

Scope  of  Questions 

In  the  statement  of  the  problem  it  was  said  that  the 
purpose  of  this  study  was  to  answer  any  general  question 
regarding  activity  areas  in  which  children  participate  as 
to  their  ‘value  to  adult  life’  or  ‘interest  to  the  child’.  Some 
conception  of  the  number  of  these  questions  which  may  be 
answered  can  be  obtained  by  considering  the  two  general 
types  of  questions  mentioned  above. 

Type  A questions  start  from  a known  activity  or  a known 
group  of  areas,  and  seek  information  regarding  their 
‘value  to  adult  life’  or  their  ‘interest  to  the  child’  or  both, 
for  either  boys  or  girls  or  both  boys  and  girls.  There  are 
fifty-eight  activity  areas  for  boys  and  fifty-five  for  girls. 
Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  questions  which  combina- 
tions of  the  above  factors  present  may  be  had  by  con- 
sidering certain  groups  of  questions: 

1 In  each  of  the  fifty-eight  areas  for  boys  there  may 

be : 

a Questions  regarding  the  value  of  the  experience 
area  to  adult  life; 

b Questions  regarding  the  interest  of  the  children 
in  the  area ; 

c Questions  comparing  child  interest  and  value 
to  adult  life  of  the  area; 

d Questions  regarding  the  frequency  of  occur- 
rence ; 

e Each  area  may  be  compared  with  every  other 
area  on  the  basis  of  each  of  the  above  ques- 
tions. 

2 For  each  of  the  fifty-five  areas  for  girls  the  types 

of  questions  in  1 may  also  be  asked. 

3 For  each  area  in  which  boys  and  girls  participate 

comparisons  may  be  made  between  the  sexes  on  the 

basis  of  questions  in  1. 

4 Comparisons  also  may  be  made  as  to  the  nature 

(description)  of  the  different  areas  which  have 
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similar  ratings  to  any  given  area  (Table  VI,  last 
column,  Group  Number). 

It  is  evident  that  these  combinations  result  in  hundreds 
of  questions  of  many  varieties. 

Type  B questions  start  from  a desire  to  identify  acti- 
vity areas  which  have  certain  characteristics  as  to  their 
ratings;  that  is,  the  mean  ratings  of  which  are  high  or 
low  for  either  boys  or  girls,  or  for  both  on  either  or  both 
criteria.  As  explained  above,  Table  VII  shows  the  pat- 
terns which  exist  among  these  data.  The  following  list 
of  questions  illustrates  the  use  of  every  possible  pattern: 

1.  Which  activity  areas  are  high  in  interest  for  girls? 

2.  Which  activity  areas  are  relatively  uninteresting  to  girls? 

3.  In  which  activity  areas  do  boys  show  considerable  interest? 

4.  In  which  areas  of  experience  do  boys  manifest  only  a small 

amount  of  interest? 

5.  Which  activity  areas  have  a fairly  high  interest  for  both  boys 

and  girls  ? 

6.  For  which  areas  do  both  boys  and  girls  have  relatively  little 

interest? 

7.  In  which  activity  areas  are  boys  interested  and  in  which 

girls  have  comparatively  little  interest? 

8.  Are  there  activity  areas  in  which  girls  are  highly  interested 

but  boys  are  not? 

9.  Which  activity  areas  do  adults  feel  are  relatively  important 

to  adult  life  for  girls? 

10.  Which  of  the  activity  areas  in  which  girls  participate  are  of 

minor  importance  to  adult  life? 

11.  Which  activity  areas  are  of  much  significance  for  boys  from 

the  standpoint  of  their  value  to  adult  life? 

12.  On  the  basis  of  value  to  adult  life  which  of  the  activity  areas 

are  rated  low  for  boys? 

13.  Which  activity  areas  are  of  much  importance  to  adult  life 

and  are  likewise  of  much  interest  to  both  boys  and  girls? 

14.  Are  there  activity  areas  which  rank  high  in  value  to  adult 

life  for  boys  and  low  on  the  same  basis  for  girls? 

15.  How  many  activity  ai-eas  are  considered  important  to  adult 

life  for  girls  and  unimportant  for  boys? 

16.  What  are  the  activity  areas  in  which  both  boys  and  girls 

engage  that  hold  little  interest  for  either  of  them  and  at 
the  same  time  are  not  considered  important  to  adult  life? 

17.  What  activity  areas  exist  which  are  of  much  interest  to  both 

sexes  and  at  the  same  time  are  judged  by  adults  to  be  of 
considerable  value  to  adult  life? 
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18.  Which  areas  of  experience  are  found  to  be  both  low  in  value 

to  adult  life  and  of  little  interest  to  either  boys  and  girls? 

19.  What  kind  of  activity  areas  are  high  in  interest  and  in  value 

to  adult  life  for  boys,  and  are  rated  low  for  girls  on  both 
criteria  ? 

20.  In  which  activity  areas  that  are  valuable  to  adult  life  for 

both  sexes  is  there  much  interest  for  boys  and  little  interest 
for  girls  ? 

21.  Are  there  areas  of  experience  in  which  both  girls  and  boys 

show  considerable  interest,  and  which  adults  deem  of  high 
value  to  girls  and  of  little  value  to  boys? 

22.  WTiich  activity  areas  are  uninteresting  to  boys,  interesting  to 

girls,  and  of  value  in  adult  life  for  both  boys  and  girls? 

23.  Which  activity  areas  are  of  much  interest  to  boys  and  have 

considerable  value  for  them  in  adult  life,  but  have  neither 
interest  nor  value  to  adult  life  for  girls? 

24.  How  many  activity  areas  are  there  which  interest  girls  very 

much  and  are  considered  valuable  to  them  in  adult  life, 
but  which  hold  little  interest  for  boys  and  are  not  valuable 
to  adult  life  for  them? 

25.  Which  activity  areas  hold  considerable  interest  for  both  boys 

and  girls,  but  which  are  of  little  value  to  adult  life  for 
either  boys  or  girls? 

26.  WTiich  areas  of  experience  are  of  very  much  interest  to 

girls,  of  little  interest  to  boys,  and  of  minor  importance  to 
adult  life  for  either  boys  or  girls  ? 

27.  Which  areas  of  life  activity  do  adults  consider  relatively  im- 

portant in  mature  life  for  both  boys  and  girls,  but  in  which 

neither  boys  nor  girls  are  interested? 

28.  Are  there  activity  areas  which  are  considered  high  in  value 

to  adult  life  for  boys  but  of  little  importance  for  girls, 
and  which  hold  comparatively  little  interest  for  either  sex? 

29.  Among  the  activity  areas  which  frequencies  of  occurrence 

show  are  chiefly  confined  to  boys,  which  are  of  importance 

to  adult  life  and  at  the  same  time  hold  considerable  interest 
for  the  boys? 

30.  Which  of  the  experience  areas  that  are  more  or  less  con- 

fined to  boys  are  not  particularly  interesting  to  them,  but 
are  quite  important  to  adult  life? 

31.  Which  of  the  activity  areas  that  are  confined  chiefly  to  boys 

hold  much  interest  for  them,  but  are  of  little  importance 
from  the  standpoint  of  adult  life? 

32.  Which  of  the  exclusively  girls’  areas  of  experience  are  in- 

teresting to  them,  and  at  the  same  time  are  held  to  be  of 
much  value  to  adult  life? 
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33.  Of  the  activity  areas  that  are  chieliy  confined  to  girls,  which 

are  of  much  value  to  adult  life  but  of  little  interest  to  the 
girls  ? 

34.  What  areas  do  girls  participate  in  almost  exclusively  that 

are  of  much  interest  to  them,  but  are  considered  of  small 
importance  to  adult  life? 

The  number  of  these  questions  may  be  multiplied  indef- 
initely by  introducing  additional  factors  such  as,  com- 
parison of  groups  of  one  pattern  with  those  of  another 
pattern  as  to  the  nature  of  the  areas  contained  in  each, 
comparison  of  the  frequencies  of  areas  of  similar  pattern, 
comparison  between  sexes  within  a group  as  to  differences 
in  ratings,  etc. 

This  study  was  designed  to  answer  questions  of  types 
A and  B,  but  it  is  not  necessarily  limited  to  them.  After 
a little  practice  in  using  the  tables,  one  begins  to  see  pos- 
sibilities of  partially  answering  some  of  the  more  difficult 
and  more  subtle  questions  concerning  the  philosophy  of 
the  people,  e.  g.  Do  these  data  show  any  evidence  that 
securing  further  differentiation  between  boys  and  girls 
in  the  extent  of  their  participation  in  certain  activity  areas 
would  be  desirable?  What  evidence  is  there  of  the  kind 
of  philosophy  which  is  held  regarding  the  place  of  woman 
in  social  life?  In  which  spheres  of  life  will  there  be  the 
greatest  possibility  of  a cleavage  between  the  children  and 
the  older  generation? 

To  trace  evidence  of  the  general  trends  of  these  larger 
philosophical  questions  requires  lines  of  reasoning  that 
are  unique  to  each  question.  Therefore,  no  rule  or  illus- 
trative procedure  can  be  given;  they  must  be  worked  out 
individually. 

It  is  not  possible  to  anticipate  the  specific  questions 
which  will  arise,  until  a philosophy  of  education  has  been 
evolved,  the  type  of  organization  of  the  curriculum  has 
been  determined  and  the  studies  which  are  outlined  in 
Chapter  III  are  completed.  For  example,  if  a philosophy 
which  calls  for  a strong  emphasis  on  child  interest  is  adopt- 
ed, different  types  of  questions  will  arise  than  if  a philoso- 
phy which  stresses  the  social  needs  of  the  adult  is  selected. 
One  set  of  questions  would  be  involved  if  the  curriculum 
materials  were  organized  around  controlling  themes  or 
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large  generalizations2 3,  another  set  of  questions  would  have 
to  be  answered  if  ‘the  story  of  man’  were  used  as  a cen- 
tral core  for  the  curriculum  2.  It  is  possible,  however,  to 
make  a tentative  selection  of  basic  activity  areas  from 
those  of  the  highest  rank  on  the  two  criteria  used  in  this 
study.  This  tentative  list  will  be  subject  to  alteration  as 
other  phases  of  the  general  curriculum,  which  are  men- 
tioned above,  are  completed  and  a need  for  revision  is  es- 
tablished. 

A Tentative  List  of  Foundational  Activity  Areas 

The  procedure  used  in  compiling  a tentative  list  of  ex- 
perience areas  which  may  be  used  as  a foundation  for  the 
seventh  grade  was:  (a)  to  select  approximately  the  top 
fourth  of  the  areas  ranking  highest  on  the  criterion,  ‘value 
to  adult  life’,  and  to  repeat  the  process  for  the  criterion, 
‘interest  to  the  child’;  (b)  to  combine  the  boys’  and  girls’ 
lists  for  the  criterion,  ‘value  to  adult  life’,  into  one  list 
of  three  categories,  those  areas  common  to  both  sexes, 
those  appearing  only  in  the  boys’  list  and  those  appearing 
only  in  the  girls’  list ; and  to  repeat  the  process  for  the  crite- 
rion, ‘interest  to  the  child’;  and  (c)  to  consolidate  the  two 
lists  obtained  in  step  b into  one  list  of  activity  areas,  and 
to  classify  the  activity  areas  according  to  the  major  topics 
under  which  they  appear  in  Table  V,  indicating  by  sex  from 
which  criteria  each  area  was  derived. 

Step  a:  The  patterns  for  groups  I,  II,  III,  V,  VI,  IX, 
XI,  XIV  and  XV  in  Table  VII  are  represented  by  a plus 
( + ) in  the  boys’  column  for  ‘value  to  adult  life’,  which 
indicates  that  all  areas  found  in  these  groups  in  Table 
VIII  are  above  the  median.  The  areas  which  have  ratings 
above  the  median  for  girls  on  ‘value  to  adult  life’  are 
found  in  groups  I,  III,  IV,  V,  VII,  IX,  XIV,  XV  of  Table 
VIII.  The  activity  areas  for  boys  were  arranged  in  descend- 
ing order  of  rating,  and  those  bearing  ranks  of  one  to  fif- 
teen were  selected.  These  are  shown  in  the  list  below. 
The  list  for  girls  was  obtained  in  a similar  manner,  and 
is  shown  following  the  boys’  list. 

2 Social  Studies  for  Upper  Grades.  Course  of  Study  Bulletin,  No.  6.  Department 
of  Pubb'c  Instruction.  State  of  South  Dakota.  Pierre:  1932.  pp.  12-14. 

3 Catalogue.  The  Horace  Mann  School.  A Modem  School  for  Modem  Children. 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 
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The  question,  why  should  you  choose  the  areas  having 
a rank  of  fifteen  or  less  rather  than  including  those  up 
to  twenty  or  only  those  below  the  rank  of  twelve,  is  a 
natural  one  at  this  juncture.  To  attempt  to  justify  a sharp 
break  at  a rank  of  fifteen  would  be  futile.  Nevertheless, 
the  choice  of  this  point  is  not  entirely  arbitrary,  as  it  is 
based  on  three  general  factors  which  should  condition  the 
final  list  in  step  c.  First,  there  should  be  a sufficient  num- 
ber of  activity  areas  in  the  list  so  that  a reasonable  choice 
may  be  made  to  meet  differences  in  local  environment; 
and,  second,  if  ‘life  integration’  is  to  be  the  basis  of  organ- 
ization on  each  grade  level,4  there  should  be  opportunity  to 
select  areas  from  a majority  of  the  major  topics  shown  in 


LIST  1. 

Activity  Areas  for  Boys  with  a Rank  of  Fifteen  or  Less 
on  the  Criterion,  ‘Value  to  Adult  Life’. 


Mean 

Activity  Areas  Rating  Rank 


A-3  Taking  care  of  the  teeth  9.7  1 

A-9  Eliminating  bodily  excreta  and  caring 

for  toilets  9.6  2.5 

D-7  Fishing  9.6  2.5 

A-ll  Eating  and  drinking 9.5  4 

J-2  Acts  of  kindness  and  affection 9.3  5 

A-l  Bathing  and  washing  9.1  6.5 

A-2  Caring  for  the  hair  and  the  nails 9.1  6.5 

D-2  Gardening  9.0  8 

B-2  Securing  fuel  and  attending  to  the  fire  8.7  9 

B-l  Preparing,  cooking  and  serving  food.  8.6  10 

A-10  Sleep  and  rest  8.5  12 

D-l  Farming — field  crops  8.5  12 

H-2  Going  to  and  returning  from  school  . 8.5  12 

A-12  Securing  water  supply  8.4  15 

F-4  Producing  and  listening  to  music 8.4  15 

1-1  Church  activities  8.4  15 


* See  pages  37-89. 
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LIST  2 

Activity  Areas  for  Girls  with  a Rank  of  Fifteen  or  Less 
on  the  Criterion,  ‘Value  to  Adult  Life  . 


Mean 

Activity  Areas  Rating  Rank 


A-9  Eliminating  bodily  excreta  and  caring 

for  toilets  9.9  1 

A-7  Control  of  animals  and  insect  pests  in 

relation  to  health  9.7  2 

A-3  Taking  care  of  the  teeth 9.5  3 

A-l  Bathing  and  washing 9.2  4 

A-14  Activities  concerned  with  the  patient 

and  the  sickroom  8.9  5 

A-ll  Eating  and  drinking 8.8  6.5 

B-l  Preparing,  cooking  and  serving  food  . 8.8  6.5 

A-2  Caring  for  the  hair  and  the  nails 8.4  9 

B-3  Cleaning  the  house  and  the  surroundings  8.4  9 

J-2  Acts  of  Kindness  and  affection 8.4  9 

G-2  Reading  magazines,  newspapers  and 

library  booKs  8.1  11.5 

1-2  Religious  activities  outside  of  the  church  8.1  11.5 

B-5  Plain  sewing  8.0  13 

A-4  Dressing  7.9  15 

A-10  Sleep  and  rest  7.9  15 

B-4  Washing  and  ironing  7.9  15 


Table  V ; and,  third,  teachers  in  the  Philippines  who 
have  not  had  previous  experience  in  teaching  on  the  basis 
of  activity  areas  seem  to  do  the  best  work  when  allotted 
a teaching  schedule  of  approximately  ten  areas  or  units, 
as  they  are  sometimes  called.  This  estimate  of  ten  units 
per  year  is  based  on  the  observation  of  the  teaching  of  a 
limited  number  of  projects.  A project  (or  unit)  seemed 
to  drag  and  lose  its  effectiveness  if  carried  on  over  a longer 
period  than  approximately  four  weeks.  Lack  of  library 
facilities  and  other  materials  of  instruction,  together  with 
the  lack  of  adequate  training  and  experience  of  the  teachers 
in  this  type  of  teaching  procedure,  seemed  to  be  the  major 
factors  operating  against  the  use  of  more  extended  units. 
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Some  evidence  that  a teaching  load  of  approximately  ten 
units  is  satisfactory  may  be  found  in  a recent  curriculum 
program  in  the  United  States.  The  Virginia  state  curri- 
culum program  \ which  is  organized  on  a unit  basis,  rec- 
ommends nine  units  of  work  in  the  seventh  grade.  How- 
ever, as  far  as  the  situation  in  the  Philippines  is  concerned, 
this  estimate  should  be  held  as  tentative  pending  confirma- 
tion through  further  experimentation  with  a larger  num- 
ber of  projects  under  varying  conditions. 

We  may  summarize  by  saying  that  the  top  fifteen  areas 
in  rank  were  selected  so  that  a choice  of  approximately 
ten  areas  may  be  made  from  the  list  obtained  in  step  c, 
which  are  suited  to  the  environment  of  the  locality,  and 
which  include  one  or  more  areas  from  a majority  of  the 
major  topics. 

Step  b:  By  combining  the  group  of  sixteen  activity 
areas  for  boys  and  the  sixteen  for  girls  that  were  secured 
in  step  a,  and  classifying  them  into  the  categories,  areas 
common  to  both  sexes,  areas  for  boys  only,  and  areas  for 
girls  only,  we  have  a list  which  shows  all  of  the  activity 
areas  selected  by  applying  the  criterion,  ‘value  to  adult 
life’.  Of  a total  of  twenty-four  areas,  eight  are  common 
to  both  sexes,  eight  apply  exclusively  to  boys  and  eight 
to  girls. 

The  areas  which  are  common  to  both  boys  and  girls  in- 
clude what  may  be  termed  the  minimum  essentials  for  life, 
namely,  cooking  (B-l),  eating  (A-ll),  sleeping  (A-10), 
keeping  the  physical  body  in  good  condition  (A-3),  (A-9), 


LIST  3. 

Activity  Areas  for  Both  Boys  and  Girls  With  a Rank 
of  Fifteen  or  Less  on  the  Criterion,  ‘Value  to  Adult  Life’. 

Areas  Common  to  Both  Sexes 
A-3  Taking  care  of  the  teeth 

A-9  Eliminating  bodily  excreta  and  caring  for  toilets 

A-ll  Eating  and  drinking 

J-2  Acts  of  kindness  and  affection 

5 Tentative  Ccrurse  of  Study  for  Virginia  Elementary  Schools  for  Grade  VII. 
Bulletin  of  the  State  Board  of  Education.  Richmond : Division  of  Purchase  and  Print- 
ing, 1933. 
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A-l  Bathing  and  washing 
A-2  Caring  for  the  hair  and  the  nails 
B-l  Preparing,  cooking  and  serving  food 
A-10  Sleep  and  rest 

Areas  for  Boys  Only 

D-7  Fishing 
D-2  Gardening 

B-2  Securing  fuel  and  attending  to  the  fire 

D-l  Farming — field  crops 

H-2  Going  to  and  returning  from  school 

A-12  Securing  water  supply 

F-4  Producing  and  listening  to  music 

1-1  Church  activities 

Areas  for  Girls  Only 

A-7  Control  of  animals  and  insect  pests  in  relation  to 
health 

A-14  Activities  concerned  with  the  patient  and  the  sick- 
room 

B-3  Cleaning  the  house  and  the  surroundings 

G-2  Reading  magazines,  newspapers  and  library  books 

1-2  Religious  activities  outside  of  the  church 

B-5  Plain  sewing 

A-4  Dressing 

B-4  Washing  and  ironing. 


(A-l),  (A-2),  and  maintaining  harmonious  personal  rela- 
tionships (J-2).  Area  B-l,  Preparing,  cooking  and  serv- 
ing food,  probably  would  not  be  found  in  a similar  list 
made  for  both  sexes  in  the  United  States  where  such  acti- 
vities are  almost  entirely  performed  by  women.  Table  VI 
shows  883  activities  for  boys  in  this  area  and  a mean  rating 
of  8.6  on  ‘value  to  adult  life’,  which  indicates  that  from  the 
basis  of  this  criterion  boys  as  well  as  girls  should  have 
training  in  cooking  and  serving  food. 

The  areas  in  the  group  for  boys  only,  deal  chiefly  with 
work  activities  outside  of  the  home,  whereas  the  list  for 
girls  is  concerned  entirely  with  activities  confined  to  the 
home.  Even  the  area  1-2,  Religious  activities  outside  of  the 
church,  consists  for  the  most  part  of  religious  observances 
within  the  home.  1-1,  Church  activities,  in  the  boys  list 
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is  concerned  with  the  formal  services  in  the  church.  The 
experience  areas  dealing  with  religion  cannot  be  directly 
handled  by  the  school  unless  they  can  be  placed  on  a non- 
denominational  basis. 

Only  two  areas  out  of  twenty-four  provide  adequate  op- 
portunity through  which  training  may  be  given  in  the 
proper  use  of  leisure  time,  area  F-4,  Producing  and  lis- 
tening to  music,  in  the  boys’  list,  and  area  G-2,  Reading 
newspapers,  magazines  and  library  books,  in  the  girls  list. 
It  is  not  likely  that  the  high  ratings  given  to  these  two 
areas  were  due  to  a consideration  of  their  value  for  train- 
ing in  the  proper  use  of  leisure  time.  No  doubt  the  facts 
that  bands  are  needed  for  the  numerous  fiestas,  that  the 
serenade  is  a common  form  of  courtship  in  many  sections 
and  that  during  the  rice  planting  the  women  set  the  seed- 
lings to  the  rhythm  of  music  played  by  the  men,  had  con- 
siderable influence  on  the  rating  of  the  former  area.  The 
desire  for  literacy  rather  than  a concept  of  the  value  of 
leisure  reading  probably  influenced  the  rating  on  the  latter 
area. 

Only  one  of  these  areas,  Producing  and  listening  to  music, 
may  be  said  to  provide  a satisfactory  outlet  for  creative 
and  artistic  tendencies.  It  must,  of  course,  be  recognized 
that  there  is  some  opportunity  for  creative  expression  in 
any  activity  ® but  there  is  relatively  small  chance  for  free 
expression  in  the  daily  routine  and  drudgery  of  existence. 

Let  us  bear  the  characteristics  of  list  3 in  mind  while 
we  examine  the  list  developed  on  the  basis  of  the  criterion, 
‘interest  to  the  child’. 

Lists  4 and  5 were  the  outcome  of  applying  step  a to  the 
criterion,  ‘interest  to  the  child’.  The  results  obtained  from 
step  b are  shown  in  List  6.  In  this  list  there  are  eight 
areas  which  are  common  to  both  sexes,  seven  which  per- 
tain to  boys  only  and  seven  which  pertain  to  girls  only. 

The  majority  of  the  activity  areas  in  List  6 may  be 
characterized  as  pertaining  either  to  personal  health  or  to 

6 Hopkins.  L.  Thomas,  "Creative  Education.’’  Educational  Method,  Vol.  XI,  No. 
1,  October,  1931.  pp.  1-8. 
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pleasure.  The  aroused  interest  in  health  speaks  well  for 
the  various  health  agencies  and  the  schools.  Health  in- 
struction is  emphasized  in  the  seventh  grade. 

That  the  schools  are  at  least  partially  meeting  the  needs 
of  the  children  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  area  H-2, 
Going  to  and  returning  from  school,  is  included  in  a list 
of  the  areas  securing  the  highest  ratings  on  interest  to 
the  child.  This  area  includes  only  activities  outside  of 
the  regular  classroom  instruction,  and  the  rating  should  be 
interpreted  in  the  light  of  this  fact.  The  school  yard  is 
generally  the  best  playground  in  the  town.  Going  to 
school  gives  the  child  a better  social  position  than  that 
possessed  by  the  older  generations  who  have  not  had  the 
advantage  of  public  schools.  In  addition  there  are  in 
m)any  provinces  hundreds  of  children  on  waiting  lists  who 
are  seeking  to  be  admitted  to  the  schools.  The  above  fac- 
tors probably  exert  a strong  influence  on  the  rating  given 
to  this  area. 

A-5,  Calisthenics  and  formal  exercise,  is  concerned  with 
some  special  corrective  work  and  with  training  for  com- 
petition in  field  and  track  events.  Properly  supervised 
corrective  work  is  highly  desirable,  but  it  seems  as  though 
the  mistaken  emphasis  on  winning  competitive  games  and 
athletic  meets  which  is  so  prevalent  in  the  high  schools 
is  beginning  to  affect  the  upper  elementary  grade. 

With  the  exceptions  of  area  D-7,  Fishing,  in  the  boys’ 
list;  and  the  area  A-14,  Activities  concerned  with  the  pa- 
tient and  the  sickroom,  in  the  girls’  list,  there  is  almost 
a total  lack  of  experience  areas  which  offer  opportunities 
for  vocational  training  by  means  of  which  a livelihood  may 
be  secured.  As  a large  per  cent  of  grade  VII  pupils  do 
not  go  to  high  school  they  probably  should  receive  some 
training  which  will  open  the  way  to  their  life’s  work. 
This  is  especially  true  in  a situation  where  the  lives  of 
the  children  are  integrated  into  adult  existence  at  a com- 
paratively early  age. 
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LIST  4. 

Activity  Areas  for  Boys  with  a Rank  of  Fifteen  or  Less 
on  the  Criterion,  ‘Interest  to  the  Child’ 

Mean 

Activity  Areas  Rating  Rank 


K-l  Borrowing-  and  lending  9.9  1 

F-9  Construction  activities  related  to  play  9.6  2 

A-ll  Eating  and  drinking  . 9.5  3 

F-l  Active  play  9.1  4 

A-5  Calisthenics  and  formal  exercise 9.0  6 

D-7  Fishing  9.0  6 

F-6  Attending  parties,  dances  and  shows  . . 9.0  6 

G-2  Reading  magazines,  newspapers  and 

library  books 8.9  8 

A-4  Dressing  8.8  10 

A-6  Disposing  of  garbage,  trash,  etc 8.8  10 

H-2  Going  to  and  returning  from  school  . . . 8.8  10 

A-3  Taking  care  of  the  teeth 8.7  12 

A-2  Caring  for  the  hair  and  the  nails 8.6  13.5 

F-4  Producing  and  listening  to  music 8.6  13.5 

A-l  Bathing  and  washing  8.5  15 

LIST  5. 

Activity  Areas  for  Girls  with  a Rank  of  Fifteen  or  Less 
on  the  Criterion,  ‘Interest  to  the  Child’ 

Mean 

Activity  Areas  Rating  Rank 


K-l  Borrowing  and  lending  9.7  1 

A-ll  Eating  and  drinking  . 9.5  2 

J-2  Acts  of  kindness  and  affection 9.4  3 

A-14  Activities  concerned  with  the  patient 

and  the  sickroom 9.3  4 

D-3  Fruit  raising  (gathering)  9.2  5 

A-9  Eliminating  bodily  excreta  and  caring 

for  toilets  8.9  7 

F-2  Passive  games  8.9  7 
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G-2 

Reading  magazines,  newspapers  and 

library  books  

8.9 

7 

F-4 

Producing  and  listening  to  music 

8.8 

9.5 

H-2 

Going  to  and  returning  from  school  . . 

8.8 

9.5 

F-l 

Active  plav  

8.6 

11 

A-4 

Dressing  

8.5 

12.5 

H-3 

Caring  for  books  and  school  supplies  . 

8.5 

12.5 

F-5 

Flower  gardening  and  gathering 

8.4 

14.5 

F-6 

Attending  parties,  dances  and  shows  . . 

8.4 

14.5 

LIST  6. 

Activity  Areas  for  Both  Boys  and  Girls  with  a Rank 
of  Fifteen  or  Less  on  the  Criterion,  ‘Interest  to  the  Child’ 

Areas  Common  to  Both  Sexes 
K-l  Borrowing  and  lending 
A-ll  Eating  and  drinking 
F-l  Active  play 

F-6  Attending  parties,  dances  and  shows 

G-2  Reading  magazines,  newspapers  and  library  books 

A-4  Dressing 

H-2  Going  to  and  returning  from  school 
F-4  Producing  and  listening  to  music 

Areas  for  Boys  Only 

F-9  Construction  activities  related  to  play 
A-5  Calisthenics  and  formal  exercise 
D-7  Fishing 

A-6  Disposing  of  garbage,  trash,  etc. 

A-3  Taking  care  of  the  teeth 

A-2  Caring  for  the  hair  and  the  nails 

A-l  Bathing  and  washing 

Areas  for  Girls  Only 
J-2  Acts  of  kindness  and  affection 

A-14  Activities  concerned  with  the  patient  and  the  sick- 
room 

D-3  Fruit  raising  (gathering) 

A-9  Eliminating  bodily  excreta  and  caring  for  toilets 
F-2  Passive  games 

H-3  Caring  for  books  and  school  supplies 
F-5  Flower  gardening  and  gathering 
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A consideration  of  the  strong  and  weak  points  in  lists 
3 and  6 reveals  that  both  criteria  are  necessary.  The  lack 
of  opportunity  for  play  and  leisure  time  and  creative  de- 
velopment, which  would  result  from  the  exclusive  use  of  list 
3,  would  be  amply  supplied  if  list  6 were  also  used.  Like- 
wise, list  3 would  supply  areas  which  furnish  vocational 
work  as  well  as  activities  necessary  to  the  functioning  of 
the  home,  which  are  not  found  in  list  6.  From  these  facts 
it  appears  that  the  two  lists  are  supplementary  and  that 
both  should  be  used  as  a basis  for  curriculum-making. 

Step  c : The  following  list  is  a composite  of  lists  3 and 
6.  It  is  recommended  that  the  group  of  activity  areas 
which  is  designated  as  list  7,  be  used  as  a foundation  for 
the  seventh  grade  curriculum.  There  is  a total  of  thirty- 
two  areas  which  are  classified  under  the  nine  major  topics 
to  which  they  belong  in  table  V.  This  list  should  provide  a 
sufficiently  large  number  from  which  approximately  ten 
areas  may  be  selected,  and  at  the  same  time  furnish  a wide 
enough  variety  of  major  topics  to  insure  adequate  integra- 
tion of  life  on  the  seventh  grade  level. 

The  check  marks  ( a/  ) in  the  columns  on  the  right  hand 
side  of  list  7 indicate  by  sex  on  which  criterion  the  areas 
were  selected.  Other  things  being  equal,  preference  should 
be  given  to  those  activity  areas  which  are  included  on  the 
basis  of  both  criteria. 

Many  of  these  experience  areas  are  broad  enough  in 
scope  so  that  additional  adaptation  to  environmental  con- 
ditions may  be  made  by  emphasizing  certain  phases  of  the 
areas.  As  an  illustration  we  may  take  area  D-7,  Fishing. 
This  area  is  checked  in  the  columns  for  boys  under  both 
criteria.  Fish  is  one  of  the  principal  elements  of  the  diet 
of  the  people,  and  the  seas  surrounding  these  islands 
abound  with  fish.  With  this  evidence  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  ‘Fishing’  should  be  selected  in  the  majority  of 
the  provinces  as  an  experience  area  for  boys.  In  some 
localities  sea  fishing  is  the  main  occupation  of  the  people. 
The  children  in  these  towns  probably  have  already  gained 
enough  skill  and  knowledge  from  their  daily  activities  and 
contacts  to  be  ready  to  study  the  more  advanced  phases  of 
sea  fishing.  The  business  side  of  this  industry  might  well 
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be  emphasized,  as  the  price  paid  for  fish  is  high,  and  the 
industry  for  the  most  part  is  on  an  individual  basis,  except 


LIST  7. 

ACTIVITY  AREAS  FOR  BOTH  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  WITH  A 
RANK  OF  FIFTEEN  OR  LESS  ON  THE  CRITERIA,  ‘VALUE 
TO  ADULT  LIFE’  AND  ‘INTEREST  TO  THE  CHILD’ 
GROUPED  ACCORDING  TO  THE  MAJOR 
TOPICS  IN  TABLE  V. 


Value  to  Interest 

Activity  Areas  Adult  Life  to  Child 

Boys  Girls  Boys  Girls 

Health  Activities  and 
Physical  Exercise 

A-ll  Eating  and  drinking y y y y * 

A-9  Eliminating  bodily  excreta  and  caring 

for  toilets  V v — V 

A-3  Taking  care  of  the  teeth y y y — 

A-l  Bathing  and  washing  ....  V V v - 

A-2  Caring  for  the  hair  and  the  nails. . . . v v v - 

A-4  Dressing  — y yj  yj 

A-10  Sleep  and  rest y y/  

A-14  Activities  concerned  with  the  patient 

and  the  sickroom — y — y 

A-12  Securing  water  supply  y — — — 

A-7  Control  of  animals  and  insect  pests 

in  relation  to  health  — y — — 

A-5  Calisthenics  and  formal  exercise  ....  — — y — 

A-6  Disposing  of  garbage,  trash,  etc.,.  ...  — — y — 

Home  Activities 

B-l  Preparing,  cooking  and  serving  food . . y y — — 

B-2  Securing  fuel  and  attending  to  the  fire  y — — - — 

B-3  Cleaning  the  house  and  the  surround- 
ings   — y _ — 

B-5  Plain  sewing — y — — 

B-4  Washing  and  ironing  — y — — 

Industrial,  Vocational  and 
Pre-vocational  Activities 

D-7  Fishing  y _ y 

D-2  Gardening  y — _ 

D-l  Farming — field  crops  y — — — 

D-3  Fruit  raising  (gathering)  — — — y 

* Check  marks  indicate  by  sex  the  criterion  or  criteria  by  which  the  areas  were 
selected. 
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Activity  Areas 

Value  to 
Adult  Life 

Interest 
to  Child 

F-4 

Play  and  Leisure  Time  Activities 
Producing  and  listening  to  music  . . . 

Boys 

V 

Girls 

Boys 

V 

Girls 

V 

F-l 

Active  play  

— 

V 

V 

F»6 

Attending  parties,  dances  and  shows 

— 

— 

V 

V 

F-9 

Construction  activities  related  to  play 

— 

— 

V 

F-2 

Passive  play  

— 

— 

V 

F-5 

Flower  gardening  and  gathering  .... 

— 

— 

— 

V 

G-2 

Studying  and  Reading 

Reading  magazines,  newspapers  and 
library  books  

V 

V 

V 

School  Activities  ( other  than  formal  in- 
struction and  lesson  'preparation) 

H-2  Going  to  and  returning  from  school  . 

V 

V 

V 

H-3 

Caring  for  books  and  school  supplies 

— 

V 

J-l 

Religious  Activities 

Church  activities  

v 

1-2 

Religious  activities  outside  of  the 
church  

V 



- 

J-2 

Human  Relationships 

Acts  of  kindness  and  affection  

V 

V 

V 

K-l 

Miscellaneous  Minor  Activities 
Borrowing  and  lending  

V 

V 

where  it  has  been  developed  by  Japanese  or  Chinese  com- 
panies. Problems  of  transportation  and  distribution, 
marketing,  canning,  preserving  and  refrigeration,  in  their 
more  elementary  aspects,  could  be  studied.  In  the  inland 
provinces  of  Central  Luzon  the  raising  of  fish  in  artificial 
ponds  provides  the  main  source  of  the  fish  supply.  The 
emphasis  in  these  provinces  could  be  on  artificial  fish  cul- 
ture rather  than  on  sea  fishing. 

Another  factor  which  should  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  determining  which  phase  of  an  area  should  be  empha- 
sized is  the  experience  which  the  pupils  have  had  with 
the  area  in  preceding  grades.  Past  experiences  over  which 
children  have  obtained  mastery  should  not  be  duplicated, 
but  they  should  be  used  as  a basis  for  developing  broader 
and  more  advanced  knowledge,  attitudes  and  skills. 


CHAPTER  IV 


A PARTIAL  PLAN  FOR  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
THE  CURRICULUM  FROM  A FOUNDATION 
OF  AREAS  OF  CHILD  ACTIVITY 

The  Direction  of  the  Development  of  the  Activity  Areas 
Depends  on  the  Type  of  Philosophy  Adopted 

“Conscious  education  aims  to  improve  life.  It  must 
begin  with  the  world  and  life  and  human  nature  as  they 
are  and  find  in  these  ways  and  means  of  making  life 
better.”  1 * 3 

Chapter  III  presents  a foundation  for  the  curriculum 
based  on  life  as  it  is  at  present.  The  production  of 
methods  and  means  of  making  life  better  must  be  left  to 
other  investigations  in  the  curriculum  program.  To  con- 
struct the  curriculum  on  this  foundation  we  must  determine 
in  which  direction  to  build,  or  else  an  attempted  perpetua- 
tion of  the  present  social  order  will  be  the  net  result.  The 
type  of  philosophy  evolved  by  the  Bureau  of  Education 
will  be  the  weathervane  which  points  the  way. 

The  acceptance  of  a fixed  or  authoritative  philosophy 
would  result  in  a series  of  prescriptions,  rubrics  and  canons 
for  the  direction  of  life  in  all  its  phases.  In  such  a belief, 
Dewey  says,  “It  is  assumed  that  our  present  economic  re- 
gime, at  least  in  principle  expresses  something  final,  some- 
thing to  endure — with,  it  is  incidentally  hoped,  some  im- 
provements in  detail.  It  is  assumed,  in  spite  of  evident 
flux  in  the  actual  situation  that  the  institution  of  mar- 
riage and  family  that  developed  in  medieval  Europe  are 
the  last  and  unchanging  word.’”  With  definite  codes  set 
up  for  the  guidance  of  social  and  economic  institutions  and 

1 Kilpatrick,  William  H.  A Reconstructed  Theory  of  the  Educational  Process. 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  Bureau  of  Publications.  New  York:  1931. 

P.  4. 

3 Dewey,  John,  A Credo.  Simon  and  Schuster.  New  York:  p.  6. 
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with  political  and  moral  regulations  fixed,  the  end  points 
of  education,  except  for  perhaps  minor  revisions,  become 
fixed  and  absolute.  Under  these  conditions  the  curriculum- 
maker  has  only  to  formulate  a psychology  of  learning,  out- 
line methods  of  instruction  and  supply  devices  which  will 
bring  the  areas  of  life  experience  into  harmony  with  the 
fixed  objectives. 

In  contrast  with  all  such  beliefs  as  these  is  the  type  or 
philosophy  which  is  predicated  upon  change;  it  recognizes 
that  experience  is  constantly  in  a state  of  flux.  It  conceives 
of  society  as  growing;  as  increasing  its  power  and  control 
over  the  physical  and  social  environment  as  it  grapples  with 
experiences,  progressively  adjusts  itself  to  them,  and  at 
the  same  time  endeavors  to  guide  their  trends  toward  ever 
more  desirable  outcomes.  The  method  of  dealing  with  this 
changing  civilization  is  shared  opinion,  reflective  thinking 
and  tested  thought.  Dewey  gives  an  excellent  summary 
of  this  viewpoint  when  he  says,  “A  philosophy  of  ex- 
perience will  accept  at  its  full  value  the  fact  that  social 
and  moral  existences  are  like  physical  existences,  in  a state 
of  continuous  if  obscure  change.  It  will  not  try  to  cover 
up  the  fact  of  inevitable  modification,  and  will  make  no 
attempt  to  set  fixed  limits  to  the  extent  of  the  changes 
that  are  to  occur.  For  the  futile  effort  to  achieve  security 
and  anchorage  in  something  fixed,  it  will  substitute  the 
effort  to  determine  the  character  of  the  changes  that  are 
going  on  and  to  give  to  them  in  the  affairs  that  concern 
us  most  some  measure  of  intelligent  direction.”  8 

Provision  for  Controversial  Issues  of  Social  and 

Economic  Life 

A curriculum  founded  on  such  a philosophy  becomes  a 
process  of  unfoldment  and  growth,  and  the  curriculum- 
maker  should  supply  vital  controversial  issues  and  im- 
portant unsolved  problems  of  life  so  as  to  make  such  pro- 
gress possible.  A study  which  at  least  partially  meets  the 
need  for  such  material  is  included  on  the  agenda  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education.  The  plan  for  this  study  of  social, 
moral  and  economic  problems  calls  for  the  selection  and 


3 Op.  cit.  p.  6. 
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the  training  of  qualified  individuals  in  each  province  in 
the  technique  of  interview.  Outstanding  individuals  in  the 
major  walks  of  life  are  to  be  interviewed  to  obtain  a list 
of  the  important  issues,  difficulties  and  unsolved  problems 
in  their  various  fields  of  endeavor.  Among  the  institu- 
tions to  be  represented  in  these  interviews  are  the  main 
industrial  enterprises,  labor  and  employers  organizations, 
eleemosynary  institutions,  religious  organizations,  political 
parties,  women’s  organizations,  educational  institutions  and 
professional  organizations.  The  details  of  the  techniques 
to  be  used  have  not  yet  been  worked  out. 

A correlative  study  is  now  under  way  of  the  legislation 
proposed  or  passed  by  the  Philippine  Legislature  in  the 
last  ten  years,  which  is  designed  to  supplement  the  list  of 
major  issues  brought  to  light  by  the  personal  interviews. 

From  these  two  studies  it  is  hoped  that  the  problems 
pertaining  to  the  larger  social  groups  will  be  revealed. 
The  selection  of  the  narrower  local  and  individual-pupil 
problems  of  an  immediate  nature  should  be  assigned  to  the 
teachers. 

From  time  to  time  as  problems  are  solved  or  as  new 
conditions  arise  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  revisions  to 
these  larger  issues  and  problems  so  as  to  prevent  a curri- 
culum lag.  It  will  also  be  necessary  to  analyze  these  is- 
sues into  their  various  phases,  and  to  allocate  these  phases 
to  their  proper  grade  levels. 

Materials  for  Directing  the  Curriculum  Toward 
Educating  Citizens  for  Philippine  Independence 

Controversial  issues  and  unsolved  problems,  when  used 
as  curriculum  materials,  provide  direction  in  the  sense  that 
attempted  solutions  through  reflective,  shared  thinking 
provide  a method  of  self-direction  toward  progress.  Poli- 
tical conditions  in  the  Philippine  Islands  also  require  the 
consideration  of  another  kind  of  direction.  Among  the 
people  of  the  Philippines  the  demand  for  political  inde- 
pendence is  almost  universal,  in  fact,  it  is  the  national 
ideal.  The  government  of  the  United  States  has  promised 
to  grant  independence  whenever  the  people  demonstrate 
their  ability  to  govern  themselves.  To  produce  well- 
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balanced  citizens  who  are  prepared  to  take  their  places 
as  individuals  and  as  members  of  their  respective  groups 
in  a democracy,  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  principal  aims 
of  education;  and  the  experiences  provided  for  in  the 
foundational  activity  areas  should  be  directed  toward  this 
goal.  In  order  to  define  this  goal  more  clearly  a study 
is  being  made  which  has  for  its  aim  a description  of  the 
habits  and  skills,  knowledge  and  information,  ideals  and 
attitudes  of  a well-rounded  citizen  in  a democracy.  These 
are  described  for  three  levels  of  maturity,  grades  I through 
IV,  grades  V through  VII,  and  the  secondary  grades.  The 
method  which  is  being  employed  in  this  study  is  the  con- 
census of  expert  opinion.  The  first  draft  was  made  by  a 
committee  of  eight  division  superintendents.  Copies  of 
this  draft  were  sent  to  every  province  with  a request  that 
they  be  studied,  and  that  suggestions  for  revision  be  re- 
turned to  the  central  office  in  Manila.  Recommendations 
for  changes  which  grew  out  of  these  discussions  were  in- 
corporated into  the  draft  or  were  rejected  by  a revising 
committee  of  twelve  which  included  principals,  supervisors, 
and  teachers.4  The  final  revision  by  department  heads  in 
the  central  office  has  not  yet  been  completed. 

Whether  this  study  is  to  be  used  as  a tentative  next  step 
or  as  a more  or  less  permanent  structure  depends  on  the 
type  of  philosophy  accepted.  A description  of  the  quali- 
fications of  a well-rounded  citizen  may  also  be  used  as  a 
checking  device  to  assure  that  no  area  which  is  vital  to 
complete  citizenship  has  been  neglected.  That  is,  if  the 
group  of  foundational  areas  presented  in  chapter  III,  List 
7,  is  found  to  be  lacking  in  some  important  area  of  life, 
a new  area  should  be  added  to  remedy  the  defect. 

Selection  of  the  Educational  Working  Tools 

Regardless  of  what  the  major  aims  may  be;  to  educate 
for  citizenship,  to  develop  creative  tendencies,  or  to  pro- 
vide for  progress  through  the  reflective  study  of  social 
and  economic  problems,  certain  working  tools,  skills  and 
background  factual  information  are  necessary  to  the  at- 

1 Sanguinet,  E.  H.,  “How  the  Curriculum  Problem  Is  Being  Attacked  in  the 
Philippines.”  Educational  Administration  and  Supervision , Vol.  XVII,  No.  9,  De- 
cember, 1931.  pp.  665-9. 
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tainment  of  the  aims.  Some  of  these  habits,  skills,  and 
facts  will  no  doubt  be  revealed  by  the  study  described  in 
the  section  above,  others  which  our  heritage  has  deemed 
useful  probably  have  been  incorporated  in  the  present 
traditional  curriculum.  To  ascertain  the  desirable!  ele- 
ments in  the  present  curriculum,  the  Curriculum  Depart- 
ment compiled  in  considerable  detail  the  objectives  for 
the  present  courses  of  study,  and  distributed  them  to 
teachers  for  trial  and  evaluation.  The  teachers  were  re- 
quested to  give  consideration  to  the  following  points: 

1.  Which  objectives  are  duplicates  or  repetitions  and, 
therefore,  should  be  deleted? 

2.  What  objectives  have  been  omitted  from  the  list? 

3.  Which  objectives  need  to  be  re- worded  in  order 
to  make  them  clearer?  Write  out  the  preferred  state- 
ments. 

4.  Were  you  able  to  cover  all  the  objectives  within 
the  time  allotted  to  the  course? 

5.  What  changes  would  you  suggest  in  the  order  of 
the  objectives  with  a view  to  securing  a better  organi- 
zation of  the  material? 

6.  What  change  would  you  suggest  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  units  with  a view  to  securing  a better  or- 
ganization of  the  course? 

7.  If  there  are  conditions  in  your  locality  which  make 
it  impossible  or  extremely  difficult  to  realize  any  of 
the  objectives,  state  what  the  conditions  are  and  men- 
tion by  number  the  objectives  to  which  they  refer. 

8.  Give  the  relative  importance  of  the  different  ob- 
jectives as  follows: 

A Place  a check  mark  (y)  before  each  specific 
objective  which  you  feel  is  very  important. 

B Place  a zero  (0)  before  each  objective  which 
you  feel  is  of  little  or  no  importance. 

C Leave  all  other  objectives  unmarked. 

The  data  derived  from  this  study  should  provide  basic 
material  from  which  to  select  a minimum  list  of  skills 
and  knowledge  which  are  important  in  all  walks  of  life. 
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As  many  as  possible  of  the  objectives  thus  selected  should 
be  attained  in  connection  with  experiences  in  the  activity 
areas;  the  remaining  objectives  which  do  not  lend  them- 
selves to  this  treatment  may  be  attained  through  the  tra- 
ditional organization.  Many  of  the  skills  and  much  of 
the  factual  material  which  are  necessary  in  developing 
creative  abilities  cannot  readily  be  determined  in  advance 
as  it  is  difficult  to  forecast  which  direction  creativeness 
will  take.  It  is  probably  better  to  determine  these  as 
the  needs  arise. 

Summary 

Chapter  I is  devoted  to  a brief  sketch  of  some  of  the 
more  important  characteristics  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
and  their  people.  The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  as- 
sist the  reader  who  is  unfamiliar  with  Philippine  condi- 
tions to  orientate  himself  into  the  problem. 

In  the  second  chapter  the  problem  is  defined,  and  a list 
of  experience  areas  which  have  been  validated  by  the 
criteria,  ‘value  to  adult  life’  and  ‘interest  to  the  child’, 
is  developed  from  the  daily  activities  of  children. 

Chapter  III  presents  an  organization  of  the  experience 
areas  that  will  quickly  and  conveniently  supply  answers 
to  questions  which  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  arise 
regarding  these  data  in  a program  of  curriculumn  con- 
struction. This  chapter  also  recommends  as  foundational 
material  for  the  seventh  grade  curriculum,  a tentative 
list  of  thirty-two  areas,  which  provides  opportunity  for 
a selection  so  that  adaptation  to  environmental  conditions 
may  be  made,  and  which  allows  experiences  of  a suffi- 
ciently wide  scope  to  give  reasonable  assurance  that  the 
outcome  will  represent  an  understanding  of  the  more  im- 
portant phases  of  life  on  this  level. 

The  function  of  Chapter  IV  is  to  show  how  direction 
may  be  given  to  the  experiences  provided  for  in  the  foun- 
dational areas,  by  means  of  a philosophy  and  the  study 
of  social  and  economic  problems,  toward  the  national 
ideal  of  a politically  and  economically  independent  de- 
mocracy; and  to  show  the  steps  which  have  been  taken 
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to  supply  some  of  the  materials  necessary  to  attain  this 
goal. 

Viewed  as  a whole,  these  chapters  present  the  founda- 
tion and  superstructure  of  a curriculum  which  starts 
with  the  culture  and  the  life  of  the  child  as  it  is  lived 
at  present.  It  recognizes  the  necessity  for  adaptation  to 
environmental  differences  and  for  integrated  learning, 
and  provides  for  the  so-called  fundamental  habits,  skills 
and  knowledge,  as  well  as  for  training  in  reflective  think- 
ing and  creativeness.  It  shows  how  direction  may  be 
given  to  the  curriculum,  through  a philosophy  and  the 
study  of  social  and  economic  problems,  toward  the  goal 
of  trained  citizenship  in  a democracy. 


CHAPTER  V 


SOME  FACTORS  WHICH  CONDITION  THE  FUTURE 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  CURRICULUM  PROGRAM 

The  curriculum  approach  which  is  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapters  is  confined  to  the  basic  ‘next-steps’  in 
curriculum  construction  which  are  within  the  authority 
of  the  Bureau  of  Education  as  it  is  now  constituted,  and 
which  may  be  carried  out  by  means  of  the  facilities  avail- 
able in  the  present  organization.  There  are,  however, 
certain  problems  that  condition  curriculum  development 
in  the  Philippines  which  involve  decisions  of  a national 
character.  These  grow  out  of  the  political,  economic  and 
social  situation,  and  must  necessarily  play  a determining 
part  in  shaping  the  school  curriculum.  A few  of  the 
major  problems  of  this  type  are  briefly  presented  below 
both  in  recognition  of  their  importance  and  in  the  hope 
that  they  will  be  made  the  subject  of  further  research 
studies  by  the  agencies  concerned  with  their  solution. 

The  Need  for  a National  Socio-Economic  Plan 

At  present,  political,  economic  and  social  aims  and  poli- 
cies seem  to  be  in  a state  of  chaotic  confusion.  As  to  the 
political  status  there  seems  to  be  one  outstanding  and 
definitely  defined  desire,  namely,  that  the  Philippines 
should  have  an  independent,  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment. The  manner  in  which  this  independent  democracy 
is  to  be  brought  about  and  maintained  is  still  largely  a 
matter  of  conjecture,  but  that  the  desire  for  national  in- 
dependence will  dominate  school  practice  until  it  is  at- 
tained is  certain.  Likewise,  in  the  field  of  economics 
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there  appears  to  be  a well  established  belief  that  the  future 
progress  of  the  country  rests  on  the  development  of  the 
agricultural  resources  rather  than  on  industrialization, 
but  beyond  this  general  belief  there  is  little  tangible  in 
the  way  of  concrete  policies  and  plans.  Certain  social 
institutions  may  be  singled  out  which  have  rather  definite 
goals,  but  the  formulation  of  a social  program  which  is 
designed  to  synthesize  and  coordinate  all  social  institu- 
tions to  meet  the  nation’s  present  and  future  needs  is 
yet  to  materialize. 

In  order  to  construct  efficient  courses  of  study  in  the 
field  of  the  social  studies  more  specific  facts  and  princi- 
ples are  necessary  regarding  social  trends.  No  doubt  the 
lack  of  sufficient,  reliable  information  on  which  to  base 
policies  and  plans  has  been  largely  responsible  for  the 
prevailing  laissez  faire  program  of  development.  Prob- 
ably one  of  the  most  pressing  needs  of  the  Philippines 
today  is  for  a nation-wide  socio-economic  survey,  the  for- 
mulation of  at  least  a tentative  future  plan  based  on  the 
findings,  and  a curriculum  designed  to  forward  such  so- 
cial and  economic  development. 

The  Language  Problem 

The  language  of  instruction  throughout  the  public 
school  system  is  English,  whereas  in  the  homes  in  the 
various  parts  of  the  archipelago,  Tagalog,  Ilocano,  Bicol, 
Visayan,  etc.,  together  with  their  respective  sub-dialects, 
are  spoken.  The  child  enters  school  at  about  the  age 
of  seven  with  definite  language  habits  already  formed, 
based  on  his  home  dialect.  Thus  the  school  is  presented 
with  the  problem  not  only  of  teaching  subject-matter  con- 
tent, but  of  adding  to  old  language  habits  a new  medium 
of  expression  as  well.  Moreover,  since  less  than  three 
hundred  of  the  28,000  teachers  are  Americans  most  of 
the  instructors  are  teaching  in  a language  that  is  foreign 
to  them.  This  problem  is  quite  different  from  that  en- 
countered in  some  parts  of  the  United  States  in  teaching 
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English  to  foreign  children.  In  the  latter  case  English 
is  the  native  tongue  of  the  teachers  as  well  as  the  com- 
mon medium  of  expression  of  the  mass  of  the  people. 

In  the  Philippines  there  are  those  who  advocate  a bilin- 
gual system  of  teaching  in  which  both  the  local  dialect 
and  English  would  be  taught;  others  suggest  that  the 
dialects  alone  be  used  as  the  medium  of  instruction  in 
grades  one  through  four,  and  that  English  alone  be  used 
in  the  higher  grades;  and  a third  group  contends  that 
the  present  system  of  teaching  English  in  all  grades  is 
the  most  satisfactory.  The  latter  group  insists  that  if 
methods  of  instruction  and  teaching  materials  are  refined 
that  the  language  problem  will  be  solved  in  another 
generation.  Some  good  arguments  may  be  advanced  in 
favor  of  each  position,  but  the  adoption  of  any  new 
arrangement  in  regard  to  language  instruction  should  be 
predicated  on  much  careful  research  and  profound  delib- 
eration based  on  a consideration  of  both  the  immediate 
and  future  results.  The  construction  of  the  appropriate 
curriculum  will  be  guided  by  the  decision  reached  in  this 
regard. 


Health  and  Sanitation 

Many  problems  of  health  and  sanitation  which  have 
been  mastered  to  a large  extent  in  the  United  States  still 
remain  to  be  solved  in  the  Philippines.  The  lack  of 
sanitary  sewerage  systems  presents  a knotty  problem  in 
the  disposal  of  waste.  Water  is  usually  unsafe  for 
drinking  purposes  unless  it  is  boiled  or  chemically  treated. 
Crowded  housing  and  sleeping  facilities  make  it  difficult 
to  control  communicable  diseases.  Food  deficiency  and 
diet  problems  are  yielding  but  slowly,  and  much  yet  re- 
mains to  be  accomplished.  Progress  in  correcting  these 
difficulties  has  been  handicapped  by  an  adult  population 
which  has  not  been  educated  in  sanitation  and  health,  and 
by  the  fact  that  the  economic  status  of  the  average  family 
makes  it  impossible  to  put  many  desirable  preventive 
measures  into  effect.  These  health  problems  should  form 
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a vital  portion  of  the  curriculum  program  as  the  welfare 
of  the  nation  depends  on  their  being  met.  They  are  de- 
pendent for  solution  not  on  the  Bureau  of  Education 
alone,  but  on  a cooperative  and  coordinated  program  in- 
volving all  health  agencies  both  public  and  private.  Such 
a program  should  be  mapped  out  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment. 

Library  Facilities  and  Reading  Material 

The  schools  are  almost  wholly  dependent  upon  their 
own  resources  for  library  books  and  reading  materials. 
Outside  of  Manila  there  are  at  present  only  twelve  public 
libraries,  and  very  few  homes  possess  extensive  private 
libraries.  A study  by  the  Bureau  of  Posts  shows  that 
the  total  newspaper  and  magazine  circulation  in  the  Phil- 
ippines is  approximately  660,000.  This  circulation  serves 
a population  of  twelve  million  people.  The  dearth  of  lit- 
erature and  current  periodicals  has  several  implications 
for  the  curriculum-maker.  In  a situation  where  wide  read- 
ing outside  of  textbooks  is  impossible,  textbooks  themselves 
must  bear  much  of  the  responsibility  of  the  library,  which 
in  turn  means  that  new  textbooks  which  meet  Philippine 
conditions  should  be  developed  with  the  most  painstaking 
care.  Lack  of  a wide  variety  of  outside  reading  materials 
also  limits  the  flexibility  of  courses  of  study.  The  problem 
of  continuing  the  education  of  children  who  have  left  school 
early  for  various  reasons,  and  of  educating  adults  who  have 
not  had  the  advantage  of  schooling  are  also  intensified  by  in- 
adequate library  facilities.  The  scant  supply  of  current 
reading  materials  for  use  in  the  home  tends  to  curtail 
the  crystallization  of  informed  public  opinion  which  is 
necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  democratic  self-govern- 
ment. 

Mores 

The  cultural  background,  the  customs  and  traditions  of 
a people,  should  always  be  taken  into  consideration. 
Practices  resulting  from  both  geographical  and  racial  con- 
ditioning affect  the  curriculum.  In  the  case  of  the  Philip- 
pines the  people  are  racially  Malays.  Their  Oriental 
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philosophies  and  the  resulting  traditions  have  been  over- 
laid with  the  imprint  of  European  culture  resulting  from 
three  hundred  years  of  Spanish  sovereignty,  and  upon  this 
foundation  the  United  States  has  sought  to  graft  in  a few 
generations  a typical  American  culture.  It  is  the  func- 
tion of  the  curriculum  to  preserve  desirable  practices 
from  the  past,  to  alter  and  condition  others,  and  to  discard 
those  mores  which  are  undesirable.  This  fertile  field  for 
research  has  not  been  scratched.  Sooner  or  later  it  must  be 
thoroughly  explored,  and  its  curriculum  implications  real- 
ized. 
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